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CHARTERED BY THE 
UNITED STATES. 


The Freedman’s Savings and Trust Company. 
A National Savings Bank, 

No. 185 BLEECKER STREET, NEw YORK. 

INTEREST every thirty days if desired. Six Per 
Cent. Compound Interest Certificates issued, payable 
on demand. Accounts strictly private and confiden- 
tial. Deposits paid on DEMAND, with interest due. 
Interest paid by check to parties out of the city if de- 
sired. Send for circular. 

SAM. L. HARRIS, Manager. 
Joun J. ZvuiL_e, Cashier. 


XCELSIOR SAVINGS BANK. 
374 Sixth Avenue, Corner Twenty-third street, 
New York. 


Open daily from 10 A.M. to 3 P.M., and on 


Monday, Wednesday and Saturday evening from 6 to 
8 o'clock, 


B. F. BEEKMAN, President. 
Isaac S. Barrett, Secretary. 


H. K. Tuvurser, 
JaME® WALLACE, 
Vice Pres'ts. 


MOODY'S 
EUREKA STAMP 
for Perforation into | 
Checks, Drafts, &c., | 
the amount forwhich | 
they are drawn, to | 
prevent alteration.— | 
The points are inked 
and penetrate the 
fibre of the paper.and 
eannot be remeved 
‘ by chemicals. The 
cheek is moved forward by the upward action of the | 
lever of the machine. Price $20. 

J. G. MOODY. 


68 Trinity Building. P.O. Box ux, New York, 
CALL OR SEND FOR A CIRCULAR 








| Roya Pxetps, 
| Cates Barstow, 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 17, 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, January 26, 1872. 


(S8" THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY ‘TO 
THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE 
FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON 
THE 31ST DECEMBER, 1871: 
Premiums received on Marine Risks from 

Ist Jan., 1871, to 31st Dec., 1N71..... 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st 

January, 187!..... nineoes 


$5,412,777 51 
2,033,675 48 


Total amount of Marine Premiums $7,446,452 69 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire Risks discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 


Premiums marked off from Ist Jan- 

uary, 1871, to 31st December, 1871. ... .. $5,375,793 24 
Losses paid during the 

same period......... $2,735,980, 63 


Returns of Premiums 

and Expenses...... $973, 211,84 

The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... . .$3,143,240 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and otherwise.. 3,379,050 0 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages.... 217,500 00 
Interest, and sundry notes and claims due 

the Company, estimated at.............. 386,739 41 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. ... 2,405,987 95 
Cash in Bank 274,345 O1 


Total amount of Assets............ $14,806,812 37 


SLX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
catea of profits will be paid to the holders therecf, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 


| sixth of February next. 


The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1858 will 


... 111 | be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their | 
| legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the sixth | 


of February next. from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment aud cancelled. Upon certificates which 
were issued (in red scrip) for gold premiums; such 
payment of interest and redemption will be in gold. 

A Dividend of FORTY PER CENT. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 31st December, 1871, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the Second of April 
next. 


By Order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 


J.D. Jonrs, JosePH GAILLARD. JR., 
CuarLes Dennis, C. A. Hann, 
W. H. H. Moorg, James Low, 
Henry Cort, B. J. Howxanp, 
Wm. C. Pickerseitt, Bens. Bascock, 
Lewis Curtis, fost, B, My turn, 
Cuarues H, Russert, Gorpon W. Burnuam, 
LoweE.u Ho.srook, Frepericx CHAUNcY, 
R. Warren Weston, Geo. S, STEPHENSON, 
Witiiam H. Wess, 
SHEPPARD Ganpy, 
Francis Sxrppy, 
Cuarues P. Burvert, 
Rost. C. Fercuson, 
Wiiuram E, Bunker, 
Samvet L. Mircui11, 
James G. DeForest, 
Henry K. Bocerrt, Rosert L. Stewart, 
Dennis PERKINS, ALEXANDER V. Buake, 
Cuar.es D. Levericu. 


J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres’t. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres't. 
1D. HEWLETT, 80 Vice- Presi 


A. P. Prtuor, 
WituaM E, Doner, 
Davin Lang, 

James Bryce, 
Danret 8. MILLER, 
Wa. Sturets, 


| TREES. 


1872. 


[ Prick 10 Cents. 








‘Well-known Standard English 
Periodicals, 
| Reprinted in New York, 


| By Arrangement with the Foreign Publishers. 
(ESTABLISHED FOR NEARLY FORTY YEARS.) 





Now Publishing, Late Numbers of 
The Edinburgh, Westminster, London Quar- 
terly, and British Quarterly Reviews, 
AND 
Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine, 
Filled with Interesting and Useful Articles on the 
Prominent Topics of the Day. 
And containing CompLete Critical NoTICcEs oF 
Contemporary Publications. 


Terms of Subscription 
(About one-third the price of the originals). 
For one Review, $4 a year; two, $7;_three, $10; all 
four, $12. Blackwood’s Magazine, $4; Blackwood and 
one Review, $7; Blackwood and two Reviews, $10; 
Blackwood and three Reviews, $13; Blackwood and 
| four Reviews, $15. 








. | 
Circulars, with further particulars, to be had on 


application. 

THE LEONARD SCOTT PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, 

| No. 140 FULTON STREET, New York. 





FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL, 


For SPRING of 1872. 

We invite the attention of Planters and Dealers to 
our large and complete stock of 

Standard and Dwarf Fruit Trees. 
| Grape Vines and Small Fruits. 
| Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses. 
| New and Rare Fruit & Ornamental Trees. 
| Evergreens and New Plants. 
Prompt attention given to all enquiries. 
Descriptive and Illustrated priced Catalogues sent 
| prepaid on receipt of Stamps, as follows: 

No. 1—Fruits, 10c. No. 2—Ornamental Trees, 10c. 
No. 3—Green-house, 10c. 
Address, 
Estab.1840. ELLWANGER & BARRY, 

Mount Hope Nurseries, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


No. 4—Wholesale, FREE 


H. HENDERSON’S 
FAMILY LIQUOR-CASES, 


Eacn case containing one bottle of 
OLD PALE BRANDY, | HOLLAND GIN, 
OLD RYE WHISKY, OLD PALE SHERRY, 
FINE OLD PORT, OLD BOURBON. 
Guaranteed = and of the very best quality. 
PRICE SEVEN DOLLARS. 
Sent by Express C. O. D., or Post-office order. 
| H. HENDERSON, No. U5 Broad-st., New York 


| HENRY HOFMANN & CO,, 
41 and 43 Cedar Street, Corner William, 
Importers and Sole Agents for 
IND, COOPE & €0.’"S LONDON, 
BURTON AND EAST INDIA 
PALE ALES. 


$190 Currency 





Quarts......... 3 10 ~ 
In Wood, $28—per barrel of 40 gallons. 
es $16— “ “of 20 “ 


! 


WOOD CARPETINC. 
THE NATIONAL WOOD MANF'G CO. 


i80 Broapway. 













| 
Offices, stores, kitchens, sa 
loons, 8c. per foot; diniug 
rooms, halls,  vestibules anc 
libraries in eclegant parquet, 
from #5c. to $1.00 per foot. 

InJaid and solid Hard Wood 





and elegant designs. 
Send stamp 
pamphict 


Floors froin 60c, per foot in new | 


NEW BOOKS. 


G. W. Carleton & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


| ee 
| FERNANDO DE LEMOS. 


A new novel of remarkable power and originality, 
scholarly in style, and efully written, by Charles 
Gayarre, of Louisana. rge 12mo, beautifully bonnd 
in cloth, price $2. 





MAURICE. 
A brilliant new novel, translated from the French of 
Frederic Bechard, by Mrs. Josephine Douglas. Beau- 
tifully printed and bound in cloth, price $1 50. 


HEART HUNGRY. 
A fascinating new novel, by Mrs. Maria J. West- 
moreland, of Atlanta, Georgia. Handsomely printed 
and bound in cloth, price $175. 








GOTHAM—BOOK SECOND. 


THE CHRONICLES OF GOTHAM. 

Book Second is out this week, setting forth the 
marriage of Bihlituede’s daughter, Jemphrisc as a 
warrior, Hoaxumall’s mysteries, the breaking up of 
| Thuring, &c. *,* Uniform with Book First and 
| same price, 25 cents. 


| THE DEBATABLE LAND. 

BETWEEN THIS WORLD AND THE NEXT. 

By Robert Dale Owen. Author of ‘ Footfalls on the 
Boundary of Another World,’ etc. A large, 
elegantly printed and bound volume of over 50@ 
pages. Price $2 00. 

This long promised and significant work is sure of 
the widest reading, and is destined to produce the 
deepest interest throughout the thinking world. 

The scope is broad, one-fourth occupied by an 
Address to the Protestant Clergy, reviewing the 
present attitude of the religious world in connection 
with modern science and with modern ideas touch- 
ing thé reign of law, human infallibility, plenary in- 
spiration, miracles, Spiritual gifts, etc. But the main 
object is to afford conclusive proof, aside from histo- 
rical evidence, of immortality. 

It isa book eminently suited to an era like the pre- 
sent, when the Debatable Land of morals and religion 
is freely explored, and when men are disposed to 
ay all things ere they hold fast to that which is 
good, 





| MORNING GLORIES. 
BY MISS ALCOTT, 
Author of “Little Women,” * Little Men,” &c. 
— of the best books ever written by this popular 
author. 
*,* Another edition ready this week, beautifully 
illustrated. Price $1 50. 


RESOLUTION 


A very entertaining new book by A. 8S. Roe, author 
of “True to the Last,” ‘I've been Thinking,” ‘A 
Long Look Ahead,” etc. Price $1 50. 

Also new, uniform editions of Mr. Roe’s excellent 
books, put up handsomely in box sets of 4 volumes. 
Price $1 50 each. 





MILLBANK. 


a 

Acharming new novel by Mrs. Mary J. Holmes, 
one of the very best and most captivating books ever 
written by thisauthor. Price $1 50. 

Nearly 50,000 have already been sold of this splendid 
book, by the Author of Tempest and Sunshine—Lena 
Rivers — Marian Grey—Meadowbrook — English Or- 

hans— Cousin Maude—Homestead—Dora Deane— 
arkness and Daylight—Hugh Worthington—Came- 
ron Pride—Rose Mather—Ethelyn’s Mistake, &c, 





AT LAST, 


A charming new novel by Marton HARLAND, au 
thor of those other popular books: Alone~—Hidden 
Path—Moss-Side—Nemesis—Miriam—Helen Gardner 
|—Husbands and Homes — Sunny-bank -- Phemie’s 
| Temptation—Ruby’s Hugband—Empty Heart, etc.— 
| Price $1 50. : 

} a 

| ge These books are beautifully bound—sold every- 
| where—and gent .by.mail, postage free, on receipt of 
| price, by 


G, W. CARLETON & CO,, Publishers, 





for iMustrated | M..a.2ol) Square: pop. Fifth Avenue and Broadway, 
H : . 


New Yorks 


| 
| 
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WEBER 
PIANO-FORTES, 


PRONOUNCED BY THE FIRST MUSICAL TALENT, 
SEMINARIES, THE PRESS, &¢., THE 


BEST PIANOS MADE. 


Prices as reasonable and terms as casy as consistent 
with thorough workmanship. 


WAREROOMS : 
FIFTH AVENUE, 


Cor. Sixteenta Sv., New York, 





A CREAT OFFER!! 


Hiorace Waters, 481 Broadway, N. Y., 
Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 

DEONS, and ORGANS of six first-class makers, in- 
eluding Waters’s, AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES ‘FoR 
CASH, DURING THIS MONTH, or will take from $4 to 
$20 monthly until paid ; the same to and rent 
applied if purchased. A new kind of PARLOR OR- 
UAN. the most beautiful style od og tone ever 
made, now on exhibition at 481 Broadway, New York. 





PECULIAR CHARMS 


OF THE 


BRADBURY PIANO. 


REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


Its ADAPTATION TO THE HUMAN VOICE as 
an accompaniment, owing to its peculiar, sympathetic, 
mellow, yet rich and powerful tone. 

¢2@~ From personal acquaintance with this firm we 
can endorse them as worthy of the fullest confidence of 
the Christian public. We are using the Bradbury 
Pianos in our families, and they give entire satisfac- 
tion. 

Persons at a distance need feel no hesitation in send- 
ing for their illustrated price-list, and ordering from 
it, or to order second-hand pianos. They are reliable. 

MRS. U. 8. GRANT, Washington, D. C. 

8. P.C Send Chief Justice, Washington, D. C. 

D. D. PORTER, Vice Admiral U. 8. Navy. 

M. SIMPSON, Bishop M. E. Charch, Philadelphia. 

E. 8S. JANES, Bishop M. E. Church, New York. 


EDWARD THOMSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Dela- 
ware, O. 


DANIEL CURRY, Editor Christian Advocate 
DANIEL WISE, Editor Sunday School Advocate. 
D. D. LORE, Editor Northern Advocate. 


Rev. J. E. COOKMAN, Bedford Street M. E. Church, 
New York. 


Rev. ALFRED COOKMAN, Wilmington, Del. 

THEODORE TILTON, Editor Independent. 

ROBERT BONNER, Editor New York Ledger. 

The best manufactured; warranted six years. 
Pianos to let, and rent applied if purchased; monthly 
instalments received for the same. Old pianos taken 
in exchange; cash paid for the same. Second-hand 
pianos at great bargains from $50 to $200. Pianos 
tuned and repaired. 

Organs and Melodeons to Sabbath Schools and 
Churches supplied at a liberal discount. Send for 
illustrated price list. 


Office of Public Buildings, Grounds and Works, } 
U. 8. Capitol, Washington, D. C., Oct. 7, 1869. f 
Messrs. F. G. Smith and Co., Successors te Wm. B. 
Bradbury: 

Gentlemen,—Mrs. Grant requests me to write you 
and express her great approval of the Bradbury Piano 
which she purchased of you for the use of the Execn- 
tive Mansion. She is perfectly delighted with it, and 
finds it all she can desire to have. 

Yours, very respectfully, N. MECHLER, 
Brevet Brigadier General U. 8. Army, in charge. 


THEODORE TILTON, EDITOR OF THE “INDE- 
PENDENT,” IN A NOTE TO MR. BRADBURY. 
My Dear Bradbury,—I have had the beautiful piano 

0 long, that now to ask me how I like it is like ask- 
ing me how I like one of my children! In fact, if you 
were toask the children, I'm afraid they would say 
they liked it almost as well as they liked me! It 
speaks every day the year round, and never loses its 
voice. 1 wish its owner could do half as well. 


THEODORE TILTON. 
LETTER FROM BISHOP SIMPSON. 


Philadelphia, April 27, 1868. 
F. G. Smith and Co. : 


Gentlemen,—Having used one of your Bradbury 
Pianos, it has given great satisfaction to my family 
and to many visitors who have heard its sweet tones 
at my house. It is a very superior instrument, both 
in its finish and power. I heartily wish you success as 
successors to the late Wm. B Bradbury, in continuing 
the manufacture of his justly celebrated Pianos. 


Yours truly, M. SIMPSON, 


FREEBORN GARRETSON SMITH & CO., 


Late Supt. for and Snecessor to WM. B. BRADBURY, 
427 Broome Street, New York. 
F G SMITH. H. T. M‘COUN 


MANHATTAN SAVINCS 
INSTITUTION, 


644 & 646 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Epwi J. Brown, President. 


January ist, 1872. 


TWENTY-FIRST ‘(ANNUAL REPORT. 





Assets, January 1,"1871........ $7,574,707 14 
Increase in 1871 .............. 1,120,412 99 
Assets, January 1, 1872 ........ 8,695,120 13 


INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
Banking House and Lot, 644 and 


646 Broadway ........ handas 151,546 03 
Bonds and Mortgages.......... 3,816,875 
United States Bonds, at par.... 1,158,000 
New York State “ “........ 450,000 
Bonds of other States... ...... 40,905 


Bonds of the County of New 
EE Si wew ah eek jlekitadta nk’ 612,000 
Bonds of the City of New York. 994,500 
“ «Cities of Brooklyn, 


Li J and Yonkers .......... 335,000 
Bonds of the Town of East 

DN ink tnns tnekeneienees 50,000 
Amount loaned on demand on 

U.S. Bonds...... $527,157 83 


On New York State 
and other Bonds.. 41,200 00 
————_ 568,357 83 
Interest due and earned to date 164,318 7 
aniad aatio'e w Ba We-anne eee ean 353,617 54 
8,695,120 13 
LIABILITIES. 
ry Depositors .. . .8,183,000 95 
42d “penne due 
7 (eae 219,067 63 
U.S. Tax to Jan. 1. 13,193 68 





8. 8,415,208 21 








PG enive ti cenvenereresecnts re, 79,857 92 


Cc. F. ALVORD, Sec’y. 
EDWARD SCHELL, Treas. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT’s 
STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all Dealers throughout the world. 
MERICAN BRANCH OF THE House, 
91 John Street, New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


Uenry Owen, Agent 


McLeod & Remmey, 
IMPORTING TAILORS, 
No. 729 inti Corner of Waverley Place. 


GREAT CHANCE FOR A ENT . 
Do you want an agency, local or traveling, TS, 
achance to make $5 to $20 per day selling 
our new V-strand White Wire Clothes Lines? 
They last forever ; sample free, so there is no 
risk. Address at once Hudson River Wire 
Works, 130 Maiden Lane, cor. Water St., N. Y. 
or 16 De arborn St.. Chicago, Tl. 





TAKE 


No medicine which will increase the derangement of 


asystem already disordered by disease. iolent ca- 
thartics that sweep through the bowels like a cata- 
ract, prostrating the strength and irritating the deli- 
cate membrane of the alimentary canal, are never 
needful. The best 


COUNSEL 


that can be given to persons suffering from dyspepsia, 
bilious complaints, constipation, or any disorder 
affecting the stomach, the liver, or the excretive or- 
gans, is to tone, cleanse and re: gulate these important 
viscera with Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient. 
This agreeable alterative operates 


WITH 

the utmost mildness, yet thoroughly restores the 
functional action of the digestive organs and the in- 
testines, and refreshes and renovates the whole phy- 
sique. For more than a hundred years the water of 
the Seltzer Spa_has been considered the finest correc- 
tive in the world, and this preparation is chemically 
identical with it. If 

YOUR 


complaint is indigestion, costiveness, nervous debi- 
lity, biliousness, gravel, or any affection of the kid- 





neys, remember that the Effe rvescent Seltzer Aperient 
is not only an unequalled purgative, but Riso a gene- 
ral invigorant, and that its saline principle has a pow- 
erful sanitary effect upon the vitiated secretions and 
the blood. In an age when the sick exercise their 


REASON 
and common sense in dete rmining the merits of a 
medicine, it seems almost unnecessary to point out the 
advantage s which a specific so gentle, safe and certain 
in its re ration has over the nauseous and pungent 
drugs which exhaust the bodily energies of the pa 
tient, and literally scourge his interna nization 
without affecting a radical cure Invalids, TAKE 
COUNSEL WITH YOUR REASON, and select the remedy 


which tones while it regulates, and leaves no sting 
behind. 





Seid oy all #ruggtats, 


THE ALBION, 
$5 A YEAR, 


Offers Parton's Celebrated Chromo of 


“SUNSET ON THE HUDSON,” 


Or TWO LARGE STEEL ENGRAVINGS, as Pre- 
miums. These alone are worth double the amount of 
subscription. 


THE ALBION 


Is the best and largest Eclectic Journa. published. 
It contains News from 
ENGLAND, IRELAND, anv SCOTLAND 


Able Editorials, Book Notices, Dramatic Criticism. 
News from the New Dominion. 
Opinions of the English and American Press. 
FrnaNnciaL REPorts 


AND THE 


CREAM OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 





The following is a list of the engravings of 
which two are offered to any subscriber for $5 00 
per annum :— 

Cuaton’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 39x26 inches. 
Lucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 39x26. 

ALLAn’s SIR WALTER SCOTT, 20x26. 

Sruart’s WASHINGTON, 33x24. 

Marreson’s BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 28x21. 
Knieut’s LORD NELSON, 28x21. 

Buck.er’s ST. PAUL'S, LONDON, 24x36. 
Portrait or GEN’L. HAVELOCK, 30x22. 
Herrine’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPER 

ANCE SOCIETY, 24x30. 

THE CASTLE OF ISCHIA, from Stanfield’s Picture. 
21x27. 

WanpbeEsFrorpe’s MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS, 33x25. 

LANDSEER's RETURN FROM HAWKING, 33x25. 

LanpsEER's DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE, 33x25. 

LaNpDsEER’s DEER PASS, 25x33. 

Wanpesrorpe’s FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 33x25, 

Witkins’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, 22x30. 

Wanpesrorpe’s DR. KANE, 30x22. 

THE FIRST TRIAL BY JURY, 20x26. 

THE FALLS OF NIAGARA, from an original draw- 
ing made for the ALBIon, 33x25. 

“GUESS MY NAME,” 27x21. 

HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, London, 21x13. 

DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 26x20. 

WINDSOR CASTLE, 14x21. 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 13x21. 

WESTMINSTER aBBEY, 13x21. 

PRINCE OF WALES, 12x9. 

THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON, 14x21. 

GENERAL WASHINGTON, 28x22. 

QUEEN VICTORLA, 21x13. 





The following are the advertising rates: 
30 cents a Hne one insertion. 
25 cents each insertion one month. 
20 “ + “ 
15 * a * 
12“ - * 


three monthea, 
six months. 
one year. 


Remittances to ensure safety should be made by 
Post Office order, or check drawn to the order of the 
Proprietor of the ALBion, or by Registered Letter. 
The registration fee has been reduced to Fifteen 
Cents, and the present system has been found by the 
postal autherities to be virtually an absolute protec- 
tion against losses by mail. All Postmasters are ob- 
liged to register letters whenever requested to do so. 


plicitly ordered to be discontinued, and until payment 
of all arrears has been made. Subscribers will observe 
that the subscription is payable in advance, and they 
will please note when their term of subscription ex- 
pires, and remit for the ensuing year, without notice 
from the office. In so doing the subscription will be 
#4 to those who do not desire any premiums, but this 
privilege is extended only to those who pay within a 
month after their subscription becomes due. After 
that time $5 will be the invariable charge with- 
out any premiums. For city subscribers $5, delivered 
by carriers 


In the event of any of our subscribers at any time 
failing to receive their copies punctually, they will 
confer a favor by acquainting the office with the 
fact. 


Specimen Copies, with full List of Premiums, sent 
on request. 


Address, 
PIERCY WILSON, 
THE ALBION, 
39 Park Row, New York. 





The Aston will be sent to Subscribers until ex- gy 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


CUNARD LINE. 

The British and N. A. R. M. Steamships. 
Between New York and Liverpool. 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 

Every Wednesday and Saturday. 

Rates of Passage. 

By the a Steamers, not carrying steerage. 
Per Russia and Scotia 
First Cabin, $13000in Gold. Second Cabin, $8000, Gold 
By other Wednesday Ships. 

First Cabin, $100 00, Gold. Second Cabin, $80 00, Gold 


Return Tickets, Cabin....... $220 10 and $250 00, Gold 
Second — CERES e ae 150 ld 


y Steamers carrying Steerage Passengers. 
First Cabin fa. ne : 


$80, Gold.  Steerage.. Currency. 
Roture Theliets..........ccc.00. 2 2002 Gold 


150 00. 

Tickets to Paris..... $15 00, Gold, a ditional. 
Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown 
and all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 

Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the continent, 
and for Mediterranean ports. 

For Freight and Cabin > peaenge, apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, Bowling G 

For Steerage pon gy at 111 Broadway, Trinity 


Building. 
CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, AGeEnr. 











NEW YORK, CORK, AND LIVERPOOL. 
NEW AND FULL-POWERED a 


THE SIX LARGEST IN TH L 
OCEANIC, CELTIC, REPUBLIC. 
ATLANTIC, BALTIC ~~ “wane 


6,000 tons burden—3, 000 h ach. 

Sailing from New York on SATU RD. AY 8, from Li- 
Hi? aarl on THURSDAYS, and Cork Harbor the day 
follow 

—" the White Star Dock, Pavonia Ferry, Jersey 


, — accommodations (for all classes) unri- 

valled, ——, 
AFETY, SPEED, AND COMFORT, 

one state-rooms, emoking- room, and bath- 

rooms in midship section, where least motion is felt, 

Soapeene. and stewardesses wy these steamers. 

RATES—Saloon, $80 gold. Steera currency, 
Those wishing to eend for friends ny the Old Coun- 
try can now obtain steerage prepaid certificates, $33 
currency. 

Passengers booked to or from all parts of America, 
Paris, Hamburg, Norway, Sweden, India, Australia, 
China, ete. 

Excursion tickets granted at lowest rates. 

Drafts from £! upwards. 

For inspection of plans and other information, apply 
at the Company's offices, 19 Broadway. New York. 

SPARKS, Agent. 


For Liverpool & 7 i 


[NMAN LINE OF MAIL STEAMERS, SAILING 
FROM NEW YORK EVERY SATURDAY AND 
ALTERNATE TUESDAYS. 


Rates of Passage. 


BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY 








Payable in Gold. Payable in Currency. 

Piner Capin........... $75 | STemRAGE............ 
to London 80 to ‘Lenton ae 35 

Do to Paris....... 9 | Do toParis........ 


38 
Do toHalifax,N.S. 20} Do toHalifax,N.S. 15 
BASSAGE BY THE TUESDAY STEAMER, VIA HALIFAX. 


First CaBin. STEERAGE. 
be able in Gold. Payable in Currency. 
OS SERRE 80 | Liverpool.............. $30 
REE: SE 15 


Tickets sold to and from England, Ireland, and the 
Continent, at moderate rates, 
For further information, apply at the Company's 


offices. 
JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 
15 Broadway, New York. 


NATIONAL STEAMSHIP CO. 


QTEAMERS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND 
"NEW YORK, calling at QUEENSTOWN. 











Spain....(Now pubiing. ) ENGLAND....... 3, paeeene. 
Eeypt. De _ - 3,310 
HOLLAND...... 3,800 tons. IELVETIA...... 3, 315 wei 
a. asoa micas 44 000 PENNSYLVANIA..2,872 
FRANCE........3,5 512 ** VIRGINIA........ 2,876 
Tue Quaan.. 8 B17 = DENMARK....... 3117 o 


One of the above First Class Iron Steamers will 
leave from Pier 47 North River every Saturday, for 
Liverpool. calling at Queenstown. 


Rates of Passage. 
m4 - auanaotee or Queenstown: 
i absence as himenctesiiteenienaaiiiiindtd Sand $65 Currency 
a — from Liverp'l, RR tg $65 and $75 * = 
* to Liverp’l or Queenstown and Return. $130 
Stee ‘rage, EE cc otnaseneenensscvcasons® $28 ** 
prepaid from Liverpool, Queenstown, 
Glasgow, and Londonderry............ $e“ 
For freight or passage apply at the OFrrice oF THE 
Company, 69 Broadway. 
F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 


STEAM TO LIVERPOOL, 
CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN. 
Carrying the United States Mails. 

From Pier No. 46 North River, WEDNESDAY. 


COLORADO... ..Capt. Freeman . . Jan. 17, at 11.30 A.M. 
WISCONSLN.. .Capt Freeman...Jan. 24, at 2.50 P.M. 
uM ADA... . Capt. Forsyth... .Jan. *. at 10.30 A.M. 
OMING....Capt. W hineray . Feb. 7, at 2.80 P.M. 
MINNESOTA. .Capt. Morgan. . ‘Feb. ih at 10.30 A.M. 
IDAHO......... Capt. Jas. Price,.Feb. 2i, at 2.30 P.M. 

—= Seas (Gold). 3 

ane Mesasneecaased (Currency). 


ounce and State Rooms all on Deck. 

Steerage Passage Office, No. 29 Broadway. 

Fer freight or cab .n passage, apply to 
.WILLIAMS & GUION, 


Ne. 63 Wall Street. 


TAPSCOTT’S 
GENERAL EMIGRATION, BRITISH anp 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE AGENCIES. 

Passage Tickets issued for 
MAIL STEAMERS AND SAILING PACKETS, 
From London, Queenstown, Liverpool, Belfast, also 
from Liverpool to New Orleans, by the 
LIVERPOOL AND errs 6 STEAMSHIP 


INE. 
Sailing Weekly. 

Tesue Drafts and Exchange —— LA in all _ of 
Great Britain and Ireland, also available for the Con- 
tinent of Europe. Demand Notes and Exchange on 
Messrs. Prescott, Grote and Co., Bankers, London, 
and on William Tapscott and Co., ‘Old Hall, L iverpool. 

Passengers forwarded to all the Western States or 
Canada at lowest rates. 














forte a ee apply to 
” APSCOTT OTHERS &CO 
aa} South Street, New York. 
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LETTERS FROM HOME. 


Blest wanderers over the wild sea-foam ! 

To many a heart, from day to day, 

Faint with the thirst, unspoken, burning 

For tidings of dear ones far away, 

Freighted with words of tenderest yearning, 
That have power to svothe like a mute caress, 
They come, to comfort their loneliness. 


To the palm-grown sultry side 

Of Ganges, where the girlish bride, 

From the deep light of Indian skies, 

And all the wealth the orient yields, 

Turns to the sweet pure memories 

Of her childhood’s home—the daisied fields, 
Green leafy lanes, and mossy sod, 

That her earliest baby-footsteps trod— 


To the desolate dreary camp, 

Where the soldier in the deadly damp 

Of the trenches his perilous night-watch keeps, 
With death abroad on the murky air 

Around him, or under his rough tent sleeps, 

And by the light of dreamland fair, 

Beholds the parks and the terraced walls, 

And the beeches that shadow his father’s halls— 


To the vast solitudes 

And glades of hoar Canadian woods, 
Where the emigrant, from year to year, 

A lonely waif from his native land, 
Through the winter twilight still and drear, 
Watches beside the pine-wood brand, 
Thoughtfully tracing in the blaze 

Pictures of long-past boyish days— 


To each, to all, they come, 

Letters from home, with their precious sum 

Of tireless love and sympathy, 

And remembrance dear—like the plaintive strain 

Of some beloved old melody, 

Soothing the bitter speechless pain 

Of a life-long parting to restiul calm, 

By the blessed strength of their healing balm. 
—Chambers’s Journal. 

————_—_—_—___— 


THE LOVELS OF ARDEN. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” ETC. 
(From Belgravia.) 
CHAPTER XLVil.— Continued. 


When Clarissa was at last well enough to be moved, her 
husband took her down to Ventnor, where the sight of her 
boy, bright and blooming, and the sound of his first syllables 
—little broken scraps of language, that are so sweet to mo- 
thers’ ears—had a better influence than all Dr. Ormond’s 
medicines. Here too came her father, from Nice, where he 
had been wintering, having devoted his days to the pleasing 
duty of taking care of himself. He would have come sooner, 
immediately on hearing of Clarissa’s illness, he informed Mr. 
Granger; but he was a poor, frail creature, and to have ex- 
posed himself to the northern winds of this most uncertain 
climate early in April would have been to run into the 
teeth of danger. It was the middle of May now, and May 
this year had come without her accustomed inclemency. 

“T knew that my daughter was in good hands,” he said. 
Daniel Granger sighed, and answered nothing. 

Mr. Lovel’s observant eyes soon perceived that there was 
something amiss ; and one evening, when he and Mr. Gran- 
ger were strolling on the sands between Ventnor and Shank- 
lin, he plainly taxed his son-in-law with the fact. 

“There is some quarrel between Clary and you,” he said; 
“Tecan see that ata glance. Why, I used to consider you a 
model couple—perfectly Arcadian in your devotion—and 
now you scarcely speak to each other.” 

“There is a quarrel that must last our lives,” Daniel Gran- 
ger answered, mvodily, and then told his story, without 
reservation. 

“Good heavens!” cried Mr. Lovel, at the end ; “ there is 
a curse upon that man and his race.” 

And then he told his own story, in a very few words, and 
testified his undying hatred to all the house of Fairfax. 

After this there came a long silence, during which Cla- 
rissa’s father was meditative. 

“You cannot, of course,for a moment suppose that I can 

“t my daughter’s innocence throughout this unfortunate 
"he said at last. “I know the diabolical persistency 

«race too well, It was like a Fairfax to entangle my 

poor girl in his net—to compromise her reputatiun, in the 
hope of profiting by histreacbery. I do not attempt todeny, 
however, that Clarissa was imprudent. We have to consider 
her youth, and that natural love of admiration which tempts 
women to jeopardize their happiness and character even 


for the sake of an idle flirtation. I do not pretend that my | by 


daughter is faultless; but I would stake my life upon her 
purity. At thesame time, I quite agree with you, Granger, 
that, under existing circumstances, a separation—a perfectly 
amicable separation, my daughter of course retaining the 
society of her child—would be the wiser course for both par- 
ties.” 

Mr. Granger had a sensation as of a volume of cold water 
dashed suddenly in his face. This friendly concurrence of 
his father-in-law’s took him utterly by surprise. He had ex- 
pected that Mr. Lovel would insist upon a reconciliation, 
would thrust his daughter upon her husband at the point of 
the sword, as it were. He bowed acquiescence, but for some 
moments could find no words to speak. 

“There is no other course open to me,” he said at last. “I 
can not tell you how I have loved your daughter—God alone 
knows that—and how my every scheme of life has been 
built up from that one foundation. But thatisall over now. 
I know, with a most bitter certainty, from her own lips, that 
I have never possessed her heart.” 

~““f can scarcely imagine that to be the case,” said Mr. 

Lovel, “evén though Clarissa may have been betrayed into 

some passionate admission to that eflect. Women will say 
vthing when they are angry.” 

* This was not said in anger.” 

“But at the worst, supposing ‘her heart not to have been 


yours hitherto, it might not be too late to win it even now. 
en have won their wives after marriage.” 

“Tam too old to try my hand at that,” replied Mr. Gran- 
ger, with a bitter smile. He was mentally comparing him- 
self with George Fairfax, the handsome soldier, with that 
indescribable charm of youth and brightness about him. 

“If you were a younger man, I would hardly recommend 
such a separation,” Mr. Lovel went on, coolly; “ but at your 
age—well, existence is quite tolerable without a wife ; indeed, 
there is a halcyon calm which descends upon a man, when 
a woman's influence is taken out of his life, that is perhaps 
better than happiness. You have a son and heir, and that I 
should imagine, for a man of your position, is the chief end 
and aim of marriage. My daughter can come abroad’ with 
me, ard we can lead a pleasant, drowsy life together, dawd- 
ling about from one famous city or salubrious watering-place 
to another. I shall, as a matter of course, surrender the in- 
come you have been good enough to allow me; but, en 
revanche, you will no doubt make Clarissa an allowance 
suitable to her position as your wife.” 

Mr. Granger laughed aloud. 

“Do you think there can ever be any question of money 

tween us?” he asked. “Do you think that if, by the sur- 
render of every shilling I possess, I could win back my faith 
in my wife, I should hold the loss a heavy one?” 

_ Mr. Lovel smiled, a quiet, self satisfied smile, in the gloam- 


“He will make her income a handsome one,” he said to 
himself, “and I shall have my daughter—who is really an 
acquisition, fur I was beginning to find life solitary—and 
plenty of ready money. Or he will come after her in three 
months’ time. That is the result I anticipate.” 

They walked till a late moon had risen from the deep blue 
waters, and when they went back to the house everything 
was settled. Mr. Lovel answered for his daughter as freely 
as if he had been answering for himself. He was to take 
her abroad, with his grandson and namesake Lovel, attended 
by Jane Target and the new nurse, vice Mrs. Brobson, dis- 
missed for neglect of her charge immediately after Clarissa’s 
flight. If the world asked any questions, the world must be 
told that Mr. and Mrs. Granger had parted by mutual con- 
sent, or that Mrs. Granger’s doctor had ordered Continental 
travel. Daniel Granger could settle that point according to 
his own pleasure; or could refuse to give the world any an- 
swer at all, if he pleased. 

Mr. Lovel told his daughter the arrangement that he had 
made for her next morning. 

“T am to have my son?” she asked, eagerly. 

“Yes, don’t I tell you so? You and Lovel are to come 
with me. You can live any where you please; you will have 
a fair income, a liberal one, I dare say. You are very well 
off, upon my word, Clarissa, taking into consideration the 
fact of your supreme imprudence—only you have lost your 
husband.” 

“And I have lost Arden Court. Does not there seem a 
kind of retribution in that? I made a false vow for the love 
of Arden Court—and—and for your sake, paps.” 

“ False fiddlestick!” exclaimed Mr. Lovel, impatiently ; 
“any reasonable woman might have been happy in your posi- 
tion, and with such a man as Granger—a man who positively 
worshipped you. However, you have lost all that. Iam not 
going to lecture you—the penalty you pay is heavy enough, 
without any sermonizing on my part. You are a very lucky 
woman to retain custody of your child, and escape any pub- 
lic exposure; and I consider that your husband has shown 
himself most generous.” 

Daniel Granger and his wife parted soon after this—parted 
without any sign of compunction; there was a dead-wall of 
pride between them. Clarissa felt the burden of her guilt, 
but could not bring herself to make any avowal of her re- 
pentance to the husband who had put her away from him— 
= a as it seemed to her. Z/at touched her pride a 
ittle. 

On that last morning, when the carriage was waiting to 
convey the travelers to Ryde, Mr. Granger's fortitude did 
almost abandon, him at parting with his, boy. Clarissa was 
out of the room when he took the child up in his arms and 
put the little arms about his neck. He bad made arrange- 
ments that the boy was to spend so many weeks in every 

ear with him—was to be brought to him at his bidding, in 
act; he was not going to surrender his treasure entirely. 

And yet that parting seemed almost as bitter as if it had 
been forever. It was such an outrage upon nature; the 
child, who should have been so strong a link to bind those 
two hearts, to be taken from him like this, and for no sin of 
his. Resentment against his wife was strong in his mind at 
all times, but strongest when he thought of this loss which 
she had brought upon him. And do what he would, the 
child would grow up with a divided allegiance, loving his 
mother best. 

One great sob shook him as he held the boy in that last 
embrace, and then he set him down quietly, as the door 
opened, and Clarissa appeared in her traveling dress, pale as 
death, but very calm. 

Just at the last she gave her hand to her husband, and 
said, gently, 

“TI am very grateful to you for letting me take Lovel. I 
shall hold him always at your disposal.” 

Mr. Granger took the thin, cold hand, and pressed it 
gently. 

“Tam sorry there is any necessity for a divided household,” 
he sai \, gravely. “ But fate has been stronger than I. Good 


And so they parted; Mr. Granger leaving Ventnor later in 
the day, purposeless and uncertain, to moon away an evening 
at Ryde, trying to arrive at some decision as to what he 
should do with ‘himself, : 

He could not go back to Arden yet a while—that was out 
of the question.. Farming operations, building projects, 
every thing clse must go on without him, or come to a stand- 
still. Indeed, it seemed to him doubtful whether he should 
ever fe back to the house he had beautified, and the estate 
he had expanded: to live there alone—as he had lived before 
his marriage, that is to say, in solitary state with his daughter 
—must surely be intolerable. His life had been suddenly 
shorn of its delight and ornament. He knew now, even 
though their union had seemed at its best so imperfect, how 
much his wife had been to him. 

And now he had to face the future without her. Good 
heavens! what a blank, dismal prospect it seemed! He went 
to London, and took up his abode at Claridge’s, where his 
life was unspeakably wearisome to him. He did not care to 
see people he knew, knowing that he would have to answer 
friendly inqviries about his wife. He had nothing to do, no 
interest in life; letters from architect and builder, farm- 
bailiff and steward, were only a bore to him; he was too 
listless even to answer them promptly, but let them lie un- 





attended to for a week ata time. He went to the strangers’ 





gallery when there was any debate of importance, and tried 
to = his mind to politics, with a faint idea of putting him- 
self up for Holborough at the next election. But, as Phedre 
says, “Quand ma bouche implorait le nom de la deesse, 
j'adorais Hippolyte ;” so Mr. Granger, when he tried to think 
of the Irish Church question, or the Alabama claims, found 
himself thinking of Clarissa. He gave up the idea at last, 
convinced that public life was, for the most part, a snare and 
a delusion, and that there were plenty of men in the world 
better able to man the great ship than he. Two years ago, 
he had been more interested in a vestry meeting than he was 
now in the most stirring question of the day. 

Finally, he determined to travel—wrote a brief letter to 
Sophia, announcing his intention, and departed unattended, 
to roam the world ; undecided whether he should go straight 
to Marseilles, and thence to Africa, or whether he should turn 
his face northward, and explore Norway and Sweden. It 
ended by his doing neither. He went to Spa to see his boy, 
from whom he had been separated something over two 
months. 


CHAPTER XLVIIL—BEGINNING AGAIN. 


Mr. Lovel had taken his daughter to Spa, finding that she 
was quite indiflerent whither she went, so long as her boy 
went with her. It was a pleasant, sleepy place out of the 
season, and he liked it; having a fancy that the mineral wa- 
ters had done wonders for him. He had a villa on the skirts 
of the pine-wood, a little way beyond the town—a villa in 
which there was ample room for young Level and his at- 
tendants, and from which five minutes’ walk took them into 
shadowy deeps of pine, where the boy might roll upon the 
soft, short grass. 

By-and-by Mr. Lovel told Clarissa they could go farther 
afield, travel wherever she pleased, in fact; but, for the pre- 
sent, perfect rest and quiet would be her best medicine. She 
was not quite out of the doctor's hands yet; that fever had 
tried her sorely, and the remnant of her cough still clung to 
her. At first she had a great terror of George Fairfax dis- 
covering her retreat. He had found her at Brussels ; why 
should he not find her at Spa? For the first month of her 
residence in the quiet inland watering-place she hard! 
stirred out-of-doors without her father, and sat at home read- 
ing or painting day after day, when she was longing to be 
out in the wood with her baby and nurse. 

But when the first four weeks had gone by, and left her 
unmolested, Mrs. Granger grew bolder, and wandered out 
every day with her child, and saw the young face brighten 
daily with a richer bloom, as the boy gained strength, and 
was almost happy. The pine-wood was very pretty; but 
those slender trees, shooting heavenward, lacked the gran- 
deur of the oaks and beeches of Arden, and very often Cla- 
rissa thought of her old home with a sigh. After all, it was 
lost to her—twice lost, by a strange fatality, as it seemed. 

In these days she thought but seldom of George Fairfax. 
In very truth, she was well-nigh cured of her guilty love for 
him. Her folly had cost her too dear; “almost the loss of 
my child,” she said to herself sometimes. 

There are passions that wear themselves out, that are by 
their very nature self-destroying—a lighted candle that will 
burn for a given time, and then die out with ignominious 
smoke and sputtering, not the supernal lamp that shines on, 
star-like, forever. Solitude and reflection brought this fact 
home to Clarissa, that her love, fatal as it had been, was not 
eternal. A woman’s heart is scarcely wide enough to hold 
two great affections; and now baby reigned supreme in the 
heart of Clarissa. She had plenty of money now at her dis- 
posal—Mr. Granger having fixed her allowance at three 
thousand a year, with extensive powers should that sum 
prove insufficient; so the Bohemian household under the 
shadow of St. Gudule profited by her independence. She 
sent her brother a good deal of money, and seceived very 
cheery letters in acknowledgment of her generosity, with 
sometimes a little ill-spelled scrawl from Bessie, telling her 
that Austin was much steadier in Brussels than he had been 
in Paris, and was working hard for the dealers, with whom 
he was in great favor. English and American travelers, 
strolling down the Montagne de la Cour, were caught by 
those bright “taking” bits, which Austin Lovel knew so weil 
how to paint. An elderly Russian princess had bought his 
peach picture, and given him a commission for portraits of a 
brood of Muscovian bantlings. In one way and another he 
was picking up a good deal of money; and, with the help of 
Clarissa’s remittances, had contrived to arrange some of those 
awkward affairs in Paris. 

“ Indeed, there is very little in this world that money 
won't settle,” he wrote to his sister; “and I anticipate that 
enlightened stage of ovr criminal code when wilful murder 
will be a question of pounds, shillings and pence. I fancy it 
in a police repurt: ‘The fine was — TT paid, and Mr. 
Greenacre left the court with his friends.’ I have some in- 
clination to go back to my old quarters in the only city I 
love ; there is a Flemish buffet in the Rue du Chevalier Bay- 
ard that was a fortune to me in my backgrounds; but the 
little woman pleads so earnestly against our return, that I 
give way. Certainly, Paris is adangerous place for a man of 
my temperament, who has not yet mastered the supreme art 
of saying no at the right moment. I am very glad to hear 
you are happy with your father and the little one. I wish I 
had him here for a model; my own boys are nothing but 
angles. Yet I would rather hear of you_in your right posi- 
tion with your husband. That fellow Fairfax is a scoun- 
drel; I despise myself for ever having asked him to put his 
name to a bill; and still more for being blind to his motives 
when he was hanging about my painting-room last winter. 
You have had a great escape, lary ; and God grant you wis- 
dom to avoid all such perilous paths in time to come! 
Preachment of any kind comes with an ill grace from me, I 
know ; but I dare say you remember what Portia says: ‘ If 
to do were as easy as to know what were good to do, chapels 
had been churches, and poor men’s cottages princes’ palaces ;” 
and every man, however fallen, has a kind of temple in his 
breast, wherein is enshrined the image of his nearest and 
dearest. Let my garments be never so besmirched and be- 
draggled, my sister’s robes must be spotless. 

There was comfort in these good tidings of her brother— 
comfort for which Clarissa was very grateful to Providence. 
She would have been glad to go to Brussels to see him, but 
had that ever-present terror of coming athwart the pathway 
of George Fairfax; nor could she go on such an errand 
without some kind of explanation with her father. She was 
content to abide, therefore, among the quiet pine-woods and 
umbrageous avenues, which the holiday world had not yet 
invaded, and where she was almost as free to wander with 
her boy as amidst the beloved woods of Arden Court. 

Life thus spent was very peaceful—peaceful, and just a lit- 
tle monotonous. Mr. Lovel sipped his chocolate, and trifled 
with his Maintenon cutlet, at 11 a.m., with an open volume 
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of Burton or Bentley beside his cup, just as in the old days 
of Clarissa’s girlhood. It was just like the life at Mill Cot- 
tage, with that one ever fresh and delicious element—young 
Lovel. That baby voice lent a perpetual music to Clarissa’s | 
existence; the sweet companionship of that restless clam- 
bering infant seemed to her the perfection of happiness. 

And yet—and yet—there were times when she felt that her 
life was a failure, and lamented somewhat that she had so 
wrecked it. She was not hard of heart; and sometimes she | 
thought of Daniel Granger with a remorseful pang, that came | 
upon her sharply in the midst of her maternal joys; thought 
of all that he had done for love of her—the sublime patience 
wherewith he had endured her coldness, the generous eager- 
ness he had shown in the indulgence of her caprices, in a 
word, the wealth of wasted love he had lavished on an un- 
grateful woman. 

“Ttis all over now,” she said to herself, sadly. “ It is not 
every woman who in all ber lifetime can win so great a love 
as I have lost.” 

The tranquil, sensuous life went on. There were hours in 
it which her child could not fill—long hours, in which that 
marvelous blossom folded its petals, slumbering sweetly 
through the summer noontide, and was no _ better 
company than a rosebud. Clarissa tried to interest 
herself in her old studies; took up her Italian, and 
read Danie with her father, who was a good deal more pains- 
taking in his explanations of obscure idioms and irregular 
verbs for the benefit of Mrs. Granger with a jointure of three 
thousand per annum, than he had been wont to show himself 
for the behoof of Miss Lovel without a sixpence. She drew 
a great deal; but somehow these favorite pursuits bad lost 
something of their charm. They could not fill her life; it 
seemed blank and empty in spite of them. 

She had her child—the one blessing for which she had 
a tam which she had raved with such piteous 

wailings in her delirium; but there was no sense of secu- 
rity in the possession. 
the future. How lon 





She was full of doubts and fears about 
would Daniel Granger sufter her to| 


keep her treasure? Must not the day come when he would 


put forth his stronger claim, and she would be left bereaved | 
and desolate ? 

Scarcely could she dare to think of the future; indeed, she 
did her uttermost to put away all thought of it, so fraught 
was it with terror and perplexity; but her dreams were made 
hideous by scenes of parting—weird and unnatural situations, 
such as occur in dreams; and her health suffered from these 
shadowy fears. Death, too, had been very near her boy; and 
she watched him with a morbid apprehension, fearful of 
every summer breeze that ruffled his flaxen hair. 

She was tired of Spa, and secretly anxious to cross the 
frontier ‘and wander through Germany, away to the farther- 
most shores of the Danube; but was fain to wait patiently 
till her father’s medical adviser—an English physician, settled 
at Spa—should pronounce him strong enough to travel. 

“That hurried journey to the Isle of Wight sent me back 
prodigiously,” Mr. Lovel told bis daughter. “It will take 
me a month or two to recover the effects of those abominable 
steamers. The Rhine and the Danube will keep, my dear 
a The castled crag of Drachenfels can be only a little 
mouldier for the delay, and I believe the mouldiness of these 
things is their principal charm.” 

So Clarissa waited. She had not the courage to tell her 
father of those shapeless terrors that haunted her by day, and 
those agonizing dreams that visited her by night, which she 
fancied might be driven away by movement and change of 
scene; she waited, and weat on suflering, until at last that 
supreme egotist, Marmaduke Lovel, was awakened to the 
fact that his daughter was looking no better than when he 
first brought her to Belgium—worse rather, incontestably 
worse. 

He took alarm immediately. The discovery moved him 
more than he could have supposed any thing outside himself 
could have affected him. 

“What?” he asked himself. “Is my daughter going to 
languish and fade, as my wife faded? Is she, too, to die of a 
Fairfax ?” 

The English physician was consulted; hummed and ha’d 
a little, prescribed a new tonic; and finding, after a week or 
two, that this produced no result, and that the pulse was 


| in a position to place her as his wife in comparative comfort, 


Our manager was also our stage manager, and in these ca-| Mr. Caugar; I am sure you have no cause to be anxious 
pacities was more successful than in that of an actor, in wuich |She must make up her mind, she promised me she would 
vocation he, nevertheless, labored. He was always very civil | yield to your wishes, and this enthusiasm about her old friend 
to me, indeed he was always very civil to everybody, and we | is only part of that which she shows on all matters concern- 
got on capitally together. “It may, therefore, seem unreason- | ing her profession. It is true, that in better days, during my 
able to say that I never liked him, but such, notwithstanding, | poor husband’s lifetime, as children, Julia and Mr. Ruther- 
was the case. Despite his general popularity with his com- | stone knew each other, and were constantly playing at act- 
pany, arising chiefly, I believe, from the punctuality which ing, but they have not met for years, and this letter I am 
he observed in all his payments, I fancied I saw a sinister | quite sure is the first my daughter has ever had from him. 
expression in his eye, and a suppressed tone of savagery in | It is chiefly about some stage directions, dresses, and hints he 
his manner when ruffled‘ which betrayed a nature unsafe to | wants her to attend to; you shall see it. 
rouse to enmity, and capable of nourishing the direst feeling| “ Well, well! it may be so, but I shall keep my eyes open 
of revenge. I believe my suspicions were finally verified; | when they meet, and I must warn you that I will not be 
Heaven forgive me if I wrong him! but the circumstances | trifled with. If I see anything to justify the suspicion which 
which eventually led to the termination of my career as an | her conduct has suddenly arcused, I wash my hands of the 
actor, will, for ever in my mind, go far to justify the preju- | whole affair, I withdraw wy proposals, and I leave you to 
dice with which he inspired me, for they gave birth to a con- | your present life of penury. Meanwhile, caution her, and 
viction, which I have never been able to overcome, and right | exercise your authority by compelling her to make her 
or wrong, I shall see in it to the end of my days the reason | choice.” . : : 
why, as with the instinct of a dumb animal, I disliked him| Thus much of a conversation I involuntarily overheard one 
from the first moment we met. ae. whilst —- at the bey pga try cue, ee 

i i 2 is not perhaps | Speakers being merely separated from me by the canvas 
Pht mm un toes yo one n be aer ptr to od the scene, but it was sufficient to make me also wn | eyes 
found there, but, at the same time, much that is honest, hard- | pen when Bernal a wh Ray se bgp 
working, sincere, and kind-hearted ; and I am safe in assert- —- ~ —- Po} a i Bake. a 
ing that these virtues, and many more, were combined in the |~ The Duel to = eath, hetaged ! ' a ~ in corpo 
person of Julia Halworth, our leading young lady, a clever It is unnecessary for may parpose : er Ete y ~ s iled. of 
graceful novice, who was struggling hard to maintain her | °D€ great scene, the sensation as 1 a ele Be aero 
widowed mother and three younger sisters, and, if possible, | the piece. It is the story - _—, o i ent : 4 =the | 
to avoid bringing the latter into a — wets tt = co. po pond concerned with—the real tragedy 
backs to which she was well acquainted. Nevertheless, her . ae : 
task was not easy, her salary an small, and she had the _ The plot was long and gloomy, culminating in 4 — 

reatest difficulty in eking out ber resources. It is not won- | ion from which the play = its name, ee = a _ 
dlerfal, therefore, that she was, by degrees, induced to listen |i Shot at the very moment his mn ss, of: a a a 
to the avowals of devotion made to her by Mr. Caugar, our | fatal bullet, rushes forward and falls across her lovers “ 
manager. He was old enough to be her father, but he was less form. Upon this climax to the fourth act the act-drop 
H descends. In London the great success of the drama had 
arisen from the reality and care with which this scene had 
been rendered, and an immensity of time and pains was 
therefore spent at our theatre in order to do it equal jus- 
tice. The whole extent of the stage was occupied by an 
elaborate “set,” representing a secluded glen. 


Principals and seconds arrive, certain pacific overtures are 
sy the blameless combatant, one Mark Mayburn, and 
reject 4 


for unlike most men in his capacity, he had been very care- 
ful, and was supposed to be well off. There was a whisper 
that he had not been over-scrupulous in the way he had 
made his money. A little privateering during the latter days 
of the great war, and since then some successful smuggling 
transactions, had, it was said, contributed largely to the 
wealth which he had recently embarked in ventures theatri- 
cal, for which, like many a sailor, he had a strong predilec- 
tion, a certain similarity existing between the management 
of a ship and that of a theatre. I could see that much ma- 
ternal pressure was used to induce Miss Halworth to recog- 
nize the advantages of a home such as Caugar could give hei, 
but I could also see, that if she did so, it would be at a great 
personal sacrifice, for not only did she seem to share my own 
innate repugnance to the man, increased probably on her 
part by the disparity of their years, but I ay suspected 
there was a prior attachment. Of this, indeed, | was eventu- 
ally convinced, and although I never knew precisely what 
had passed, the prologue to my tragedy had shaped itself 
briefly into something of this kind. 

She had been induced to take up the noble art of acting by 
ery | the successful career of a young fellow named 
Bernal Rutherstone, whom she had known from childhood, 
and whose eflorts for his family were akin to those she was 
making for herown. After winning a fair reputation in the 
provinces, he had made a very favorable impression on the 
London public, and by degrees had gained considerable fame. 
His progress had been very carefully noted, step by step, by 
Julia Halworth, and, added to her own natural love for the 
art, had inspired her wiih a determination to devote herself 
to the stage with the hope of winning equal renown. I 
imagined—nay, I was sure— there had been on her side some 
deeper feelings involved ; but yr with him it had*been 
only a boy and girl flirtation, which had died away, leaving 
no mark, for they had not met for several years, and I knew 
they did not correspond. Nevertheless he was the hero of 
her life: Ais doings, his successes, formed the one theme on 
which she was never tired of expatiating. 

When, therefore, when it was announced that Mr. Ruther- 
stone was coming to play an engagement at our theatre, 
bringing with him a new play in which he had met with tre- 


the villain Houndsfoot, who is the cause of the 
contest. ot only does he refuse to listen to them, but in- 
sists that it shall be indeed “a duel to the death!” So it is 
settled that lots are to be draw. for the first shot, which is 
to be at twelve paces: this falls to Houndsfoot; in the event 
of his missing, he, who is fired at (Mayburn), then steps for- 
ward one pace, and delivers his fire. [f thi-, in its turn, be 
unsuccesstul, the duellist who had fired first then steps in 
another pace and delivers his second shot. Thus gradually 
reducing the distance, and alternately firing, the chances are 
cnppeend to be equalized, and the two enemies brought closer 
and closer together. 

Cool and bloodthirsty deliberation marks the conduct of 
both. Three shots have been delivered on either side, but 
only two have taken offect. One has slightly wounded 
Houndsfoot ; and the other, fired by himself, has knocked the 
pistol from his antagonist’s hand. A great point was to be 
made of this incident, and of the renewed efforts of the 
seconds to bring about a peaceful arrangement. The blood 
of both principals however is too much aroused, and Mark 
Mayburn now a insisting on its being a “duel to the 
death,” pistols are reloaded, ground is again taken up, and in 
horrible proximity to each other the duellists prepare for 
their last encounter. The word is given, in another minute 
all is over, and Mayburn, with a bullet through his heart, 
falls to the greund just as the luckless heroine enters, as I have 
described. 

It was my fate to be cast for the part of Houndsfoot, while, 
of course, Mr. Rutherstone played that of Mark. We had 
never met before, but understood each other, and I willingly 
fell into his few little caprices about the “ business” of our 
scenes together. We went through the duel over and over 
again, according to the stage directions of the London thea- 
tre, carefully arranging our relative positions, and so dispos- 








weaker and more fitful, recommended change of air and 
scene—a remedy which common-sense might have suggested 
in the first instance. : 

“We will start for Cologne to-morrow morning. Tell) 
Target to pack, Clary. You shall sleep under the shadow of | 
the great cathedral to-morrow night.” 

Clarissa thanked her father warmly, and then burst into 
tears. 

§.“ Hysteria,” murmured the physician. 

“Lshall get away from that dreadful room,” she sobbed 
“where I have such hideous dreams ;” and then we 
to set Jane Target to work. 

“T don’t quite like the look of tbat,” the doctor said, | 
gravely, when she was gone. “ Those distressing dreams are | 
a bad sign. But Mrs. Granger is very young, and has an, 
excellent constitution, I believe. Change of scene, and the | 
amusement of traveling, may do all we want.” | 

He left Mr. Lovel very thoughtful. 
“If she doesn’t improve speedily, I shall telegraph to Gran- | 
ger,” he said to himself. 

He had no occasion to do this. Daniel Granger, after 
going half-way to Marseilles, with a notion of exploring 


Algiers and Morocco, had stopped short, and made his way | 
by road and rail—through sirocco clouds of dust, and much | aware of her capacity, and knew he should be making no 
inconvenience—to Liege, where he had lingered to recover | p t 


and calm himself down a little before going to see his child. 
Going to see his child—that was the sole purpose of his 


journey; not for a moment would he have acmitted that it| che 
mattered any thing to him that he was also going to see his | sto 


wife. 
( To be concluded next week.) 


—_——_—_____ 
THE DUEL TO THE DEATH. 
AN ACTOR'S STORY. 
BY W. W. FENN. 

The Theatre Royal, Barnchester, was a prosperous estab- 
lishment at the time, now many years ago, when I was a 
member of the company, and when the tragic event occurred, 
in which I was most unwittingly concerned. By the aid of a 
strong corps dramatique, backed up by London stars, the busi- 
ness for several seasons was maintained in a flourishing con- 


»| sisters entailed upon her (for Caugar had not failed to avail 
nt away | himself of the strong argument which her affection for her 
| fumily placed in his hands); and,on the other, freedom, not 





mendous success in London, Miss Halworth did not hesitate 
to express her joy at the prospect of meeting her old friend, 
and of being able at last not only to see him act, but to act 
with him. This juncture of affairs happened just at the time 
she was weighing in her mind the answer she was to give to 
our manager's proposals, and it was then that the doubt and 
perplexity with which she viewed them came under my 
notice. On one hand she saw herself bound toa man to whom 
she had an antipathy, but who would immediately relieve 
her from the anxiety which the care of her mother and 


ing everything as to bring out the points of the incidents and 
the dialogue with the utmost dramatic effect. I need not go 
into these in detail; the final one, to which everything gra- 
dually worked up, is sufficient. We started from the oppo- 
site corners of the stage, so as to give the greatest sppearance 
of space; thus the fatal shot was fired in the most conspicu- 
ous part of the boards. 

At the first rehearsals we, of course, only snapped our pir- 
tols at each other, and our seconds merely went through the 
motions and time of reloadibg the pair with which we were 
both upplied; but as it was necessary at last to carry out 
actually what was to be done at night, we went through the 
firing, and much powder was burned ani noise created ere 
only to pursue her art with the hope of achieving a great | Rutherstone expressed himself contented with the way in 
London reputation, but to indulge in the dream that it might | which the business went, and the scene was acted. At first, 
not always be upon the stage alone that she would have to | in firing at him, especially when we came to close quarters, I 
play the heroine of a domestic drama, with Bernal Ruther- | used to point the pistol well over his head, according to the 
stone for its hero. usual practice in such cases, for the sake of safety, but so de- 

The manager's smooth words and promises had quite won | .ermined was he to carry out the reality of the effect, that he 
over to his side Mrs. Halworth, a selfish, indolent woman, | insisted on my aiming straight at him. “ Depress your muz 
who, congratulating herself on the comfort that would ac- | zle a little, soas to clear my face,” said he, “ and no wadding 
crue to her from her daughter’s marriage, quite lost sight of |or flame can hurt me. The effect is absurd to see the pistol 
the fact that Caugar was not altogether disinterested, and had | fired clean over me.” , 
no intention of Julia’s leaving the stage, for he was fully| This, therefore, I did, though somewhat reluctantly, for it 
is a nasty feeling, that of deliberately taking aim at a man, 
even though you may know that the charge is harnaless. 
However, over and over again we repeated the scene—three 
shots each, the intermediate business, then my fourth—the 
fatal one—Mark’s fall, the girl’s entrance, and the tableau. 
Now, in this same fall Rutherstone used to make, in my hum- 
ble judgment, a great mistake, and I ventured to tell him so. 
I saii that a man shot in that way would assuredly fall for- 
wards, and not backwards, as he did, and that all those with 
whom I had ever conversed who had seen a man killed bya 
bullet told me that the dead on a battle-field were nearly 
always found face downwards, which fact had given rise to 
the expression, “biting the dust.” He disputed the state- 
ment, and adhered to the one only little bit of conventionality 
in his performance. 

So he persisted in his “own business,” as we technicall 
called it. The moment I had fired he took one step to 
me, raised his arms, and fell flat on his back with a heavy 
thud. It is trae that by the disposition of the characters on 





ad investment by diverting her future earnings into his own 
pockets. 
“T think you would do well, Mrs. Halworth, somewhat to 
ck your daughter's outspoken admiration for Mr. Ruther- 
ne. Iwas not aware until his engagement with me was 
announced this morning that she had ever been acquainted 
with him. It is scarcely becoming for any young lady to ex- 
press her predilections in such glowing terms, but you can 
understand that it is peculiarly unpleasant for me to hear 
her, when the delicate nature of our present relations is con- 
sidered. She said but now that it was the cherished dream 
of her life some day to play the heroine to his heroes, and 
that directly he had heard she was to do so here he had writ- 
| ten to her, reclaiming his old acquaintance, and reminding 
jher of their early hopes of some day forming an alliance 
| which, at any rate behind the footlights, should astonish the 
| world. Now you know, loving her as I do, this was not 
agreeable to my feelings, and if t seem to be alittle jealousat 0 
such words you can hardly blame me, especially when she | the stage this gave a capital opportunity for the heroine to 





dition. In those days, I was supposed to be learning the art, | promised that I should have my answer to-day ; but since the | throw herself across his body, and the arrangement was pic- 
which I have long since abandoned, and to which I took | bills have been out about Mr. Rutherstone she again puts me|turesque enough, but to my mind it spoiled bis otherwise 


well; it mattéys nothing to my story why I took to it. Many | off, and declares she cannot decide in so much haste. $he/| truthful interpretation of the part. He w 


a young fellow has, in his early days, strutted and fretted his} has tortured me already long enough, and this coincidences, | tiongl actor, but this bit of acting was so in 
hour upon the stage, and then, fortunately for himself and|to my mind, very significant.” 


others, been heard no more! 


not a Conven- 
© extreme. 

| For over a week the piece was in rehearsal, during which 
| “Oh dear me! pray don't think anything of that kind, | time I could not fail te notice the close intimacy which sprang 
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up, or, more properly speaking, was renewed between Julia | raised for the actor in the front of the house, and the bana | There were in his description, however, certain coincid- 


Halworth and Rutherstone. Ins thousand little ways inci- 
dental to the actor’s art I saw that something besides the 
merely inevitable familiarity consequent upon playing toge- 
ther had arisen between them, and I likewise saw tbat this 
had started into life all the latent fury with which I had 
credited Caugar, in spite of his bland manners, smooth smile, 
and soft voice. There was a desperate struggle going on 
within him; at times it cost him his utmost strength to con- 
trol himself. Jealousy—deep, revengeful fer A 
taken possession of him, a jealousy which could have ae 
only from a sincerer love for the girl than I had suppose 
him capable of, but it was only in this item of his disposition 
that I had wronged him; in all else he bore out, to my keen 
eyes, my original idea of his nature. In his capacity of stage 
manager he was, of course, present at the rehearsals, and, in 
addition to this, he played the part of one of my seconds in 
the duel, thus being continually brought into contact with 
every one concerned in the scene. 

It was on these occasions that I noted especially what was 
uppermcst in his mind. Once I chanced upon him talking 
with Miss Halworth as I passed down to the wing to go on. 
She had evidently just given him her ultimatum. 

“ This, then, is your answer,” I heard him mutter between 
his teeth, and almost losing, in his ill-suppressed rage, the 
soft, urbane tone of his usual voice. “ For this I have been 
kept in miserable suspense for weeks. I little thought when 
Icame to terms with Rutherstone that I was wrecking my 
chance of domestic happiness for the sake of professional 
renown. Confound him!” he continued, in a still lower 
voice, as he turned away; “he shall not wear ber, though 
he has won her, she shall never be his wife; I'll put an end 
to his engagement first, by some means.” 

Julia half followed him to the wing, and said hesiiatingly, 
“T must be candid; I told you I did not think I could ever 
— you, and now Bernal is here, I krow it; our old feeling 

ew 

“Spare me that reference,” interposed Caugar ; “ this is no 
time for such a discussion. You shall repent your conduct, 
be sure. You are called, Miss Halworth ;” and she had to 
go down to her entrance, and await her cue. 

“ Did he threaten her?’ I thought. ‘“ What would his sav- 
age nature lead him to? Anything,” I said to myself, as I 
= the diabolical expression which had overspread his 
ace. 

Our last rehearsal had been gone through to the satisfac- 
tion of everybody. I bad made a final appeal to Ruther- 
stone respecting his fall, but with the greatest good temper 
he told me to mind my own business, and be sure not to fire 
the pistol over his head, as I had sti]l always a tendency and 

inclination to do. 

The evening came; the house was crowded. The first 
three acts had gone splendidly ; everybody was delighted, and 
the act-drop rose on the beautifully managed scene in which 
the duel was to take place. There could be no doubt that, if 
this could be carried out in the realistic manner with which 
everything else had been done, success was certain. Carried 
out in a realistic manner? God help me! Who could have 
foretold the reality of what was to follow? Who? Well, 
there was one person, 1 shall ever believe, who could have 
done so! but I must not anticipate. 

At length the action had reached the fatal moment! As 
we crept closer and closer together the three unsuccessful 
shots on either side had been delivered amidst breathless ex- 
pectation on the part of the audience; the pistol had been 
knocked from Mayburn’s hand, the pacific efforts of the 
seconds rejected, and the hush of anxiety, the suppressed 
terror and emotion so palpable in a large assembly when its 
interest is thoroughly aroused and absorbed, was at its 
height. 

A great deal of business was made of the re-loading for the 
next encounter, my seconds drawing aside, as also did May- 
burn’s, for the purpose. Then the weapons were handed to 
us with great ceremony, and we were once more face to face ; 
as the Cialogue expressed it, “at such close quarters as could 
scarcely fail to bring about a fatal issue.” 

It was, of course, again my turn to fire first. I took the 
pistol from Caugar’s hand. Would that mine at that moment 
had been paralysed for ever! 

Amidst the breathless expectations of the audience I raised 
my arm. J a glance Rutherstone renewed his caution 
against my habit of firing too high, and when the word 
was given, determining that he should have no complaint 
against me, I, levelling the muzzle straight at his breast, 
pulled the trigger! The report, so much louder than usual, 
and the sharper recoil of the pistol, in themselves during 
that brief second of time, alarmed me, and as I saw Ruther- 
stone, instead of stepping towards me and falling back, as I 
have described he did at rehearsal, spring high into the air, 
and then fall forward on his face at my feet, I knew instinc- 
tiyely what had happened! Not so, however, Julia Halworth, 
who, waiting for her cue, at the wing, rushed in, and, like a 
clever and ready actress, adapted her movements to the 
changed position of her lover’s body; not so, either, the 
audience, who thundered its applause at the startling eftect of 
the scene, as the act-drop descended. 

* * * * * * * 

Little indeed did the spectators conceive the reality of 
what they had witnessed ; little indeed did they conceive that 
they had beheld a veritable duel to the death, and least of all 
could they imagine what a frightful tragedy was passing on 
the other side of that curtain before which the multitude, now 
released from the tension in which it had been held by the 
performance, was beginning to laugh and talk after its 
habitual fashion at the play. For some minutes the actual 
condition of affairs was not even realized behind the scenes. 
With the exception of myself and one other actor on the 
stage nobody believed but what Rutherstone, still to quote 
the technical phrase, had altered his “ business” on the spur 
of the moment. 

But when Julia had been helped to her feet, and he still 
made no eflort to move, a panic seized those who stood near 
—a panic which increased to a fearfal terror as a thin line of 
blood began slowly to flow across the boards from beneath 
his body. 

They raised him. He was dead! Already the expression 
of agony on his face was becoming settled and rigid, and 
there, upon the very spot where, a few minutes before, he 
had been going through the mimic show of preparing for his 
fate, he had met it—and by my hand! But how? What 
had chanced? As if by ic, a surgeon was by his side, 
laying bare his breast, and in a moment the mystery was 
envel. The ramrod had been left in the pistol, and had gone 
straight into his heart! 

* * * * * * * 

Hours passed before poor Julia could be made to realize 
this discovery; but no sooner had we there upon the s 

qmade it, than to add to the horror of the situation, a call w, 


/ 


| simultaneously struck up the entr’acte music. 


| It was a dreadful moment—too dreadful longer to dwell | 


jon! The explanation was simple, and it flowed easily 
enough from the glib tongue of our smooth-spoken manager. 
Could he ever hold up his head again? Could he ever for- 
ive himself for his carelessness? From my observation of 
| him subsequently, he did both; but he said, and this perhaps 
| was not altogether untrue, that the event had cast a dreadful 
shadow over the rest of his life; it certainly has over mine. 
At any rate, as my second, in reloading the pistol for the last 
time, he pleaded that he must by accident, in the nervousness 
and excitement of a first night, have forgotten to remove the 
ramrod. Nothing more could be urged, but it had the effect 
of making me forswear the player's art; I never could go 
through the mockery of pretence again. 

The barrier to Caugar’s alliance with Miss Halworth was 
removed, but need I say that she never gave her hand to him ? 
—Routledge’s Annual. 

———_ e——__— 


THE SPRINGS OF LONG AGO. 


I hear in the thicket the brooklet’s fall ; 
A thrush on the lilac spray 
Sings, as of old, the vesper song 
Of the slowly waning day ; 
And the fragrance comes d>wn from the chestnut trees 
In the meadow where daisies blow, 
As it came when the tender twilight came, 
In the Springs of long ago. 


Far over the dark and shadowy woods, 
Comes floating the church-bell’s chime, 
And 1 wander and dream in the fading light, 
As I dreamed in the olden time, 
When I lingered under the chestnut boughs, 
Till hus::ed was the bird’s sweet strain, 
And the shimmering light of the moonbeams fell 
On the leaves like a silver rain. 


But never again shall I wait and watch, 
In the hush of the sweet Spring night, 

For a step in the depth of the rustling copse, 
And the gleam of a garment white. 

And never again, ‘neath the dew-gemmed flowers, 
Shall linger my love ana I, 

When the tremulous stars through the fleecy bars 
Look out in the western sky. 


Yet a joy which is nameless and strangely sad 
Throbs oft in my heart’s deep core, 

As the sweet, sweet love of the days long fled 
Is thrilled into life once more. 

O dear was I to the heart that is cold, 
And her love o’ershadows me still ; 

And the stars shine down on her grave to-night, 
In the lone churchyard on the hill. 

——$. ¢§ —$____ 


THE HAUNTED HOUSE IN WESTMINSTER. 
BY J. 8. LE FANU. 


Thirty years ago, an elderly man, to whom I paid quar- 
terly a small annuity charged on some property of mine, 
came on the quarter-day to receive it. He was a dry, sad, 
quiet man, who had known better days, and had always 
maintained an unexceptionable character. No better autho- 
rity could be imagined for a ghost-story. 

He told me one, though with a manifest reluctance ; he was 
drawn into the narration by his choosing to explain what I 
should not have remarked, that he had called two days earlier 
than that week after the strict day of payment, which he had 
usually allowed to elapse. His reason was a sudden deter- 
mination to change his lodgings, and the consequent necessity 
of paying his rent a little before it was due. : 

He lodged in a dark strect in Westminster, in a spacious 
old house, very warm, being wainscoted from top to bottom, 
and furnished with no undue abundance of windows, and 
those fitted with thick sashes and smail panes. 

This house was, as the bills upon the windows testified, 
offered to be sold or let. But no one seemed to care to 
look at it. 

A thin matron, in rusty black siik, very taciturn, with 
large, steady, alarmed eyes, that seemed to look in your face, 
to read what you might have seen ia the dark rooms and 
passages through which you had passed, was in charge of it, 
with a solitary “maid-of-all-work” under her command. 
My poor friend had taken lodgings in this house, on ac- 
count of their extraordinary cheapness. Ife had occupied 
them for nearly a year without the slightest disturbance, and 
was the only tenant, under rent, in the house. He had two 
rooms; a sitting-room, and a bed-room with a closet open- 
ing from it, in which he kept his books and papers locked up. 
He had gone to his bed, having also locked the outer door, 
Unable to sleep, he had ligh‘ed a candle, and after having 
read for a time, had laid the book beside him. He heard 
the old clock at the stair-head strike one; and very shortly 
after, to his alarm, he saw the closet door, which he thought 
he had locked, open stealthily, and a slight dark man, parti- 
cularly sinister, and somewhat about fifty, dressed in mourn- 
ing of a very antique fashion, such a suit as we see in Ho- 
garth, enter the room on tip-toe. He was followed by an 
elder man, stout, and blotched with scurvy, and whose fea- 
tures, fixed as a corpse’s, were stamped with dreadful force 
with a character of sensuality and villany. 

This old man wore a flowered-silk dressing-gown and 
ruffles, and he remarked a gold ring on his finger, and on his 
head a cap of velvet, such as, in the days of perukes, gentle- 
men wore in undress. 

This direful old man carried in his ringed and ruffled hand 
a coil of rope; and these two figures crossed the floor diagon- 
ally, passing the foot of his bed, from the closet-door at the 
farther end of the room, at the left, near the window, to the 
door opening upon the lobby, close to the bed’s head, at his 


right. 

‘He did not attempt to describe his sensations as these figures 
passed so uear him. He merely said, that so far from sleep- 
ing in that room again, no consideration the world could offer 
would induce him so much as to enter it again alone, even in 
the daylight. He found both doors, that of the closet, and 
that of the room opening upon the lobby, in the morning fast 
locked, as he had left them before going to bed. 

Inanswer to a question of mine, he said that neither ap- 
peafed the least conscious of his presence. They did not 

m to glide, but walked as living men do, and he felt a 

ibration of the floor as they crossed it. He so obviously 

suffered from speaking about the apparitions, that I asked 
him no more questions. 
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ences so very singular, as to induce me, by that very post, to 
write to a friend very much my senior, then living in a re- 
mote part of England, for the information which I knew he 
could give me. He had himself more than once pointed out 
that old house to my attention, and had told me, though 
very briefly, the strange story which I now asked him to give 
me in greater detail. 

His answer satisfieé me; and the following lines convey 
its substance. 

Your letter (he wrote) tells me you desire some particulars 
about the closing years of the life of Mr. Justice Harbottle, 
one of the judges of the Court of Common Pleas. You refer, 
of course, to the extraordinary occurrences that made that 
period of his life long after a theme for “ winter's tales” and 
metaphysical speculation. I happen to know perhaps more 
than any other man living of these mysterious particulars. 

The old family mansion, when I revisited London, more 
than thirty years ago, I examined for the last time. During 
the years that have passed since then, I hear that improve- 
ment, with its preliminary demolitions, has been doing won- 
ders tor the quarter of Westminster in which it stood. If I 
were quite certain that the house had been taken down, I 
should have no difficulty about naming the street in which it 
stood. As what | have to tell, however, is not likely to im- 
prove its letting value, and as I should not care to get into 
trouble, I prefer being silent on that particular point. 

How old the house was, I can’t tell. People said it was 
built by Roger Harbottle, a Turkey merchant, in the reign of 
King James I. I am not a good opinion upon such ques- 
tions ; but having been in it, though in its forlorn and deserted 
state, I can tell you in a general way what it was like. It 
was built of dark-red brick, and the door and windows were 
faced with stone that had turned yellow by time. It receded 
some feet from the line of the other houses in the street; 
and it had a florid and fanciful rail of iron about the broad 
steps that invited your ascent to the hall-door, in which were 
fixed, under a file of lamps, among scrolls and twisted leaves, 
two immense “ extinguishers,” like the conical caps of fairies, 
into which, in old times, the footmen used to thrust their 
flambeaux when their chairs or coaches bad set down their 
great people, in the hall or at the steps, as the case might be. 
That hall is square and panelled up to the ceiling, and has a 
large fire-place. Two or three stately old rooms open from 
it at cach side. The windows of these are tall, with many 
small panes. Passing through the arch at the back af the 
hall, you come upon the wide and heavy well-staircase. 
There is a back staircase also. The mansion is large, and 
has not as muca light, by any means, in proportion to its ex- 
tent, as modern houses enjoy. When I saw it, it had long 
been untenanted, and had the gloomy reputation beside of a 
haunted house. Cobwebs floated from the ceilings or span- 
ned the corners of the cornices, and dust lay thick over every- 
thing. The windows were stained with the dust and rain of 
filty years, and darkness had thus grown darker. 

When I made it my first visit, it was in company with my 
tather, when I was still a boy,in the year 1808. I was 
about twelve years old, and my imagination impressible, as 
it always is at that age. I looked about me with great awe. 
I was here in the very centre and scene of those occurrences 
which I had heard recounted at the fire-side at home, with so 
delightful a horror. 

My father was an old bachelor of nearly sixty when he 
married. He had, when a child, seen Judge Harbottle on 
the bench in his robes and wig a dozen times at least before 
his death, which took place in 1748, and his appearance made 
a powerful and unpleasant impression, not only on his imagi- 
nation, but upon his nerves. 

The Judge was at that time a man of some sixty-seven 
years. He had a great mulberry-colored face, with a pendu- 
ous nose, small fierce eyes, and a grim and brutal mouth. 
My father, who was young at the time, thought it was the 
most formidable face he had ever seen; for there were evi- 
dences of intellectual power ia the formation and lines of 
the forehead. His voice was loud and harsh, and gave 
— to the sarcasm which was his habitual weapon on the 

ench. 

This old gentleman had the reputation of being the wicked 
estmanin England. Even on_ the bench he now and then 
showed his scorn of opinion. He had carried cases his own 
way, it was said, in spite of counsel, authorities, and even of 
juries, by a sort of cajolery, violence, and bamboozling, that 
somehow confused and overpowered resistance. He had 
never actually committed himself; he was too cunning to co 
that. He had the character of being, however, a dangerous 
and unscrupulous judge; but his character did not trouble 
him. The associates he chose for his hours of relaxation cared 
as little as he did about it. 

One night during the session of 1746 this old Judge went 
down in his chair to wait in one of the rooms of the House of 
Lords for the result of a division in which he and his order 
were interested. 

Tiis over, he was about to return to his house close by, in 
his chair; but the night had become so soft and fine that he 
changed his mind, sent it home empty, and with two foot- 
men, each with a flambeau, set out on foot in preference. 
Gout had made him rather a slow pedestrian. It took him 
some time to get through the two or three streets he had to 
pass before reaching his house. 

In one of these narrow streets of tall houses, perfectly 
silent at that hour, he overtook, slowly as he was walking, & 
very singular-looking oli) gentleman. 

He had a bottle-green coat on, with a cape to it, and large 
stone buttons, a broad-leafed low-crowned hat, from under 
which a big powdered wig escaped; he stooped very much, 
and supported his bending knees with the aid of a crutch- 
handled cane, and so shuffled and tottered along painfully. 

“Task your pardon, sir,” said this old man in a very qua- 
vering voice, as the burly Judge cane up with him, and he 
extended his hand feebly towards his arm. 

Mr. Justice Harbottle saw that the man was by no means 
poorly dressed, and Lis manner that of a gentleman. 

The Judge stopped short, and said, in his harsh peremptory 
tones, “ Well, sir, how can I serve you?” 

“Can you direct me to Judge Harbottle’s house? I have 
some intelligence of the very last importance tocommunicate 
to him.” 

“Can you tell it before witnesses %” asked the Judge. 

“ By no means; it must reach Ais ear only,” quavered the 
old man earnestly. 

“If that bes, sir, you have only to accompany me a few 
steps farther to reach my house, and obtain a private audi- 
ence; for I am Judge Harbottle.” 

With this invitation the infirm gentleman in the white 
wig complied very readily; and in another minute the 
stranger stood in what was then termed the front parlor in 
the Judge’s house, ¢ete-a-tete with that shrewd and dangeroys. 
functionary, 
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He had to sit down, being very much exhausted, and una- 
ble for a little time to speak; and then he had a fit of 
coughing, and after that a fit of gasping; and thus two or 
three minutes passed, during which the Judge dropped his 
roquelaure on an arm-chair, and threw his cocked hat over 
that. 

The venerable pedestrian in the white wig quickly recov- 
ered his voice. With closed doors they remained together 
for some time. 

There were guests waiting in the drawing-rooms, and the 
sound of men’s voices laughing, and then of a female voice 
singing to a harpsichord, were heard distinctly in the hall 
over the stairs; for old Judge Harbottle had arranged one 
of his dubious jollifications, such as might well make the 
hair of godly men’s heads stand upright, for that night. 

‘This old gentleman in the powdered white wig, that rested 
on his stooped shoulders, must have had something to say 
that interested the Judge very much; for he would not have 
parted on easy terms with the ten minutes and upwards 
which that conference filched from the sort of revelry in 
which he most delighted, and in which he was the roaring 
king, and in some part the tyrant also, of his company. 

The footman who showed the aged gentleman out ob- 
served that the Judge’s mulberry-colored face, pimples and 
all, were bleached to a dingy yellow, and there was the ab- 
straction of agitated thought in his manner, as he bid the 
stranger good-night. The servant saw that the conversation 
had been of serious import, and that the Judge was fright- 
ened. 

Instead of stumping upstairs forthwith to his scandalous 
hilarities, his profane company, and his great china bowl of 
yunch—the identical bowl from which a bygone Bishop of 

ondon, good easy man, had baptised this Judge’s grandfather, 
now clinking round the rim with silver ladles, and hung with 
scrolls of lemon-peel—instead, I say, of stumping and clam- 
bering up the great staircase to the cavern of his Circean en- 
chantment, he stood with his big nose flattened against the 
window-pane, watching the progress of the feeble old man, 
who clung stiffly to the iron rail as he got down, step by 
step, to the pavement. 

The hall-door had hardly closed, when the old Judge was 
in the hall bawling hasty orders, with such stimulating ex- 
pletives as old colonels under excitement sometimes indulge 
in nowadays, with a stamp or two of his big foot, and a 
waving of his clenched fist in the air. He commanded the 
footman to overtake the old gentleman in the white wig, to 
offer him his protection on his way home, and in no case 
to show his face again without having ascertained where he 
lodged, and who he was, and all about him. 

“By—, sirrah! if you fail me in this, you doff my livery to- 
night!” 

Forth bounced the stalwart footman, with his heavy cane 
under his arm, and skipped down the steps, and looked up 
and down the street after the singular figure, so easy to recog- 
nize. 

What were his adventures I shall not tell you just now. 

The old man, in the conference to which he had been ad- 
mitted in that stately panelled room, had just told the Judge 
a very strange story. He might be himself a conspirator; he 
might possibly be crazed; or possibly his whole story was 
straight and true. 

The aged gentleman in the bottle-green coat, on finding 
himself alone with Mr. Justice Harbottle, had become agi- 
tated. He said, 

“ There is, perhaps you are not aware, my lord, a prisoncrin 
Shrewsbury jail, charged with having forged a bill of ex- 
change for a hundred and twenty pounds, and his name is 
Lewis Pyneweck, a grocer of that town.” 

“Is there?” said the Judge, who knew well that there 
was. 

“Yes, my lord,” says the old man. 

“Then you had better say nothing to affect his case. If 
you do, by—T'll commit you; for I'm to try it,” says the 
Judge, with his terrible look and tone. 

“Tam not going to do anything of the kind, my lord; of 
him or his case I know nothing, and care nothing. But a fact 
has come to my knowledge which it behooves you well to 
consider.” 

“ And what may that fact be?” inquired the Judge; “I’m 
in haste, sir, and beg you will use dispatch.” 

“It has come to my knowledge, my lord, that a secret tri- 
bunal is in process of form:.tion, the object of which is to 
take cognisance of the conduct of the judges; and first, of 
your conduct, tay lord: it is a wicked conspiracy.” 

“ Who are of it?” demands the Judge. 

“T know not a single name as yet. I know but the fact, 
my lord ; it is most certainly true.’ 
P a have you before the Privy Council, sir,” says the 
u 


“ 


re. 
That is what I most desire; but not for a day or two, my 
rd . 


“ And why so?” 

“T have not as yet a single name, as I told your lordship: 
but I expect to have a list of the most forward men in it, and 
some other papers connected with the plot, in two or three 

ays. 


“ You said one or two just now.” 

“ About that time, my lord.” 

“Ts this a Jacobite plot?” 

“Tn the main I think it is, my lord.” 

“Why, then, it is political. [have tried no State prisoners, 
ner pm like to try any such. How, then, doth it concern 
me? 

“From what I can gather, my lord, there are those in it 
who desire private revenges upon certain judges.” 

* What do they call their cabal ?” 

“The High Court of Appeal, my lord.” 

“ Who are you, sir? What is your name ?” 

“Hugh Peters, my lord.” 

“That should be a Whig name.” 

“Tt is, my lord.” 

“Where do you lodge, Mr. Peters ?” 

“In Thames-street, my lord, over against the sign of the 
Three Kings.” 

“Three Kings? Take care one be not too many for you, 
Mr. Peters! How come you, being an honest Whig, as you 
say, to be privy to a Jacobite plot? Answer me that.” 

“ My lord,a person in whom I take an interest has been 
seduced to take a part in it; and being frightened at the un- 
expected wickedness of their plans, he is resolved to become 
an informer for the Crown.” 

“He resolves like a wise man, sir. What does he say of 
the persons? Who are in the plot? Doth he know them?” 

“ Only two, my lord; but he will be introduced t6 the club 
in a few days, and he will then have a list, and more exact 
information of theiy plans, and above all of their oaths, and 
their hours and places of meeting, with which he wishes to 
be acquainted before they can haye any suspicions of his in- 





tentions. And being so informed, to whom, think you, my 
lord, had he best go then?” : 

“To the king’s attorney-general straight. But you say this 
concerns me, sir, in particular? How about this prisoner, 
Lewis Pyneweck? Is he one of them?” : 

“T can’t tell, my lord; but for some reason, it is thought 
yout lordship will be well advised if you try him not. For 
if you do, it is feared ’twill shorten your days.” 

“So far as I can’ learn, Mr. Peters, this business smells 
pretty strong of treason. The king’s attorney-general will 
know how to deal with it. When shall I see you again, sir?” 

“If you give me leave, my lord, either before your lord- 
ship’s court sits, or after it rises, to-morrow. I should like to 
come and tell your lordship what has ed.” 

“Do so, Mr. Peters, at nine o’clock to-morrow morning. 
And see you play me no trick, sir, in this matter ; if you do, 
by ———, sir, I’ll lay you by the heels!” 

“You need fear no trick from me, my lord; had I not 
wished to serve you, and acquit my own conscience, I never 
would have come all this way to talk with your lordship.” 

“Tm willing to believe you, Mr. Peters; I’m willing to 
believe you, sir.” 

And upon this they parted. 

“ He has either painted his face, or he is consumedly sick,” 
thought the old Judge. 

The light had shone more effectually upon his features as 
he turned to leave the room with a low bow, and they looked, 
he fancied, unnaturally chalky. 

“D— him!” said the Judge ungraciously, as he began to 
scale the stairs; “ he has half-spoiled my supper.” 

But if he had, no one but the Judge himself perceived it, 
and the evidence was all, as any one might perceive, the 
other way. 

In the mean time, the footman dispatched in pursuit of 
Mr. Peters speedily overtook that feeble gentleman. The 
old man stopped when he heard the sound of pursuing steps, 
but any alarms that may have crossed his mind seemed to 
disappear on his recognising the livery. He very gratefully 
accepted the proffered assistance, and placed his tremulous 
arm within the servant’s for support. They had not gone 
far, however, when the old man stopped suddenly, saying, 

“ Dear me! as I live, I have dropped it. You heard it fall. 
My eyes, I fear, won’t serve me, and I’m unable to stoop low 
enough; but if you will look, you shall have half the find. 
It is a guinea; I carried it in my glove.” 

The street was silent and deserted. The footman had 
hardly descended to what he termed his“ hunkers,” and begun 
to search the pavement about the spot which the old man in- 
dicated, when Mr. Peters, who seemed very much exhausted, 
and breathed with difficulty, struck him a violent blow, from 
above, over the back of the head with a heavy instrument, 
and then another; and leaving him bleeding and senseless in 
the gutter, ran like a lamplighter down a lane to the right, 
and was gone. 

When, an hour later, the watchman brought the man in 
livery home, still stupid and covered with blood, Judge Har- 
bottle cursed his servant roundly, swore he was drunk, 
threatened him with an indictment for taking bribes to betray 
his master, and cheered him with a perspective of the broad 
street leading from the Old Bailey to Tyburn, the cart’s tail, 
and the hangman’s lash. 

Notwithstanding this demonstration, the Judge was pleased. 
It was a disguised “ affidavit man,” or footpad, no doubt, who 
had been employed to frighten him. That trick had fallen 
through. 

A“ court of appeal,” such as the false Hugh Peters had in- 
dicated, with assassination for its sanction, would be an un- 
comfortable institution for a “ hanging judge” like the Hon- 
orable Justice Harbottle. That sarcastic and ferocious 
administrator of the criminal code of England, at that time 
a rather pharisaical, bloody, and heinous system of justice, 
had reasons of his own for choosing to try that very Lewis 
Pyneweck, on whose behalf this audacious trick was devised. 
Try him he would. No man living should take that morsel 
out of his mouth. 

Of Lewis Pyneweck of course,so far as the outer world 
could see, he knew nothing. He would try him after iis 
fashion, without fear, favor, or atlection. 

But did he not remember a certain thin man, dressed in 
mourning, in whose house, in Shrewsbury, the Judge's lodg- 
ings used to be, until a scandal of his ill-treating his wie 
came suddenly to light? A grocer with a demure look, a soft 
step, and a lean face as dark as mahogany, with a nose sharp 
rom long, standing ever so little awry, and a pair of dark 
steady brown eyes under thinly-traced black brows—a man 
whose thin lips wore always a faint unpleasant smile. 

Had not that scoundrel an account to settle with the Judge ? 
had he not been troublesome lately? and was not his name 
Lewis Pyneweck, some time grocer in Shrewsbury, and now 
prisoner in the jail of that town? 

The reader may take it, if he pleases, as a sign that Judge 
Harbottle was a good Christian, that he suffered nothing ever 
from remorse. That was undoubtedly true. He had never- 
theless done this grocer, forger, what you will, some five or 
six years before, a grievous wrong; but it was not that, buta 
possible scandal, and possible complications, that troubled the 
learned Judge now. 

Did he not, as a lawyer, know, that to bring a man from 
his shop to the dock, the chances must be at least ninety-nine 
out of a hundred that he is guilty ? 

A weak man like his learned brother Witherskins was not 
a judge to keep the high-roads safe, and make crime tremble. 
Old udge Harbottle was the man to make the evil-disposed 
quiver, and to refresh the world with showers of wicked 
blood, and thus save the innocent, to the refrain of the 
ancient saw he loved to quote : 


Foolish pity 
Ruins a city. 


In hanging that fellow he could not be a The eye 
of a man accustomed to look upon the dock could not fail ‘to 
read “ villain” written sharp and clear in his plotting face. 
Of course he would try him, and no one else should. 

A saucy-looking woman, still handsome, in a mob-cap ga 
with blue ribbons, in a saque of flowered silk, with lace and 
rings on, much too fine for the Judge’s housekeeper, which 
nevertheless she was, poet into his study next morning, 
and, seeing the Judge alone, stepped in. 

“Here’s another letter from him, come by the t this 
morning. Can't you do nothing for him?” she said wheed- 
lingly, with her arm over his neck, and her delicate finger 
and thumb fiddling with the lobe of his purple ear. 

“T'll try,” said Judge Harbottle, not raising his eyes from 
the paper he was reading. 

“ | knew you'd do what I asked you,” she said- 

The Judge clapt his gouty claw over his heart, and made 
her an ironical bow. 

“ What,” she asked, “ will you do?” 


“ Hang him,” said the Judge with a chuckle. 

“You don’t mean to; no, you don’t, my little man,” said 
she, surveying herself in a mirror on the wall. 

“Pm d—d but I think you're falling in love with your hus- 
band at last!” said Judge Harbottle. 

” I’m blest but I think you’re growing jealous of him,” re- 
plied the lady with a laugh. “ But no; he was always a bad 
one to me; I’ve done with him long ago.” 

“And he with you, by George! When he took your for- 
tune and your spoons and your var-rings, he had all he wanted 
of you. He drove you from his house; and when he dis- 
covered you had made yourself comfortable, and found a 
good situation, he’d have taken your guineas and your silver 
and your ear-rings over again, and then allowed you half-a- 
dozen years more to make a new harvest for his mill. You 
don’t wish him good ; if you say you do, you lie.” 

She laughed a wicked saucy laugh, and gave the terrible 
Rhadamanthus a playful tap on the chops. 

“He wants me to send him money to fee a counsellor,” she 
said, while her eyes wandered over the pictures on the wall, 
and back in to the looking-glass; and certainly she did 
not look as if his jeopardy troubled her very much. 

“Confound his impudence, the scoundrel /” thundered the 
old Judge, throwing himself back in his chair, as he used to 
do i on the bench, and the lines of his mouth looked 
brutal, and his eyes ready to leap from their sockets. “ If 
you answer his letter from my house to please yourself, 

ou’ll write your next from somebody else’s to as me. 

ou understand, my pretty witch, I'll not be pestered. Come, 
no pouting; whimpering won’t do. You don’t care a brass 
farthing for the villain, body or soul. You came here but to 
make arow. You are one of Mother Carey’s chickens; and 
where you come, the storm is up. Get you gone, baggage! 
get you gone /” he repeated with a stamp; for a knock at the 
~ oe! made her instantaneous disappearance indispen- 
sable. 

Ineed hardly say that the venerable Hugh Peters did not 
appear again. The Judge never mentioned him. But oddly 
enough, considering how he laughed to scorn the weak 
invention which had blown into dust at the very first putt, 
his white-wigged visitor and the conference in the dark front 
parlor was often in his memory. 

His shrewd eye told him that, allowing for change of tints 
and such disguises as the playhouse affords every night, the 
features of this false old man, who had turned out too hard 
for his tall footman, were identical with those of Lewis 

'yneweck. 

Judge Harbottle made his registrar call upon the crown 
solicitor, and tell him that there was a man in town who bore 
a wonderful resemtlance to a prisoner in Shrewsbury jail 
named Lewis Pyneweck, and to make inquiry through the 
post forthwith whether any one was personating Pyneweck 
in prison, and whether he had thus or otherwise made his 


pe. 

The prisoner was safe, however, and no question as to his 
identity. 

In due time Judge Harbottle went circuit. In due time the 
judges were in Shrewsbury. News travelled slowly in those 
days, and newspapers, like the wagons and stage-coaches 
took matters easy. Mrs. Pyneweck, in the Judge's house, 
with adiminished household—for the greater part of the 
Judge’s servants had gone with him; for he had given up 
riding circuit, and travelled in his coach in state—kept house 
solitarily at home. 

In spite of quarrels, in spite of mutual injuries—some of 
them, inflicted by herself, enormous—in spite of a married 
life of spited bickerings—a life in which there seemed no love 
or liking or forbearance—for years, now that Pyneweck 
stood in near danger of death something like remorse came 
suddenly upon her. She knew that in Shrewsbury were 
transacting the scenes which were to determine his fate. 
She knew she did not lovehim; but she could not have 
sup , even a fortnight before, that the hour of suspense 
could have affected her so powerfully. 

She knew the day on which the trial was expected to take 
place. She could not get it out of her head for a minute: 
she felt faint as it drew towards evening. , 

Two or three days passed; and then she knew that the 
trial must be over by this time. There were floods between 
London and Shrewsbury, and news was long delayed. She 
wished the floods would last for ever. It was dreadful wait- 
ing to hear; dreadful to know that the event was over, and 
that she could not hear till self-willed rivers subsided ; dread- 
ful to know that they must subside and the news come at 
ast. 

She had some vague trust in the Judge’s good-nature, and 
much in the resources of chance and accident. She had 
cortrived to send the money he wanted. He would not be 
without legal advice and energetic and skilled support. 

At last the news did come—a long arrear, all ina gush: 
a letter from a female friend in Shrewsbury ; a return of the 
sentences, sent up for the Judge; and most important 
because most easily got at, being told with great aplomb and 
brevity, the long-deferred intelligence of the Shrewsbury 
Assizesin the Morning Advertiser. Like an impatient reader 
of a novel, who reads the last page first, she read with dizzy 
eyes the list of the executions. 

Two were respited, seven were hanged; and in that capital 
catalogue was this line: 

“Lewis Pyneweck—forgery.” 

She had to read it half-a-dozen times over before she was 
sure she understood it. Here was the paragraph : 


“ Sentence, Death—7. 


“Executed accordingly, on Friday the 13th instant, to wit: 
“Thomas Primer, alias buck—highway robbery. 

“ Flora Guy—stealing to the value of 11s. 6d. 

“ Arthur Pounden—burglary. 

“ Matilda Mummery—riot. 

“Lewis Pyneweck—forgery, bill of exchange.” 


And when she reached this, she read it over and over 
feeling very cold and sick. 

This buxom housekeeper was known in the house as Mrs. 
Carwell—Carwell being her maiden name, which she had 
resumed. 

No one in the house except its master knew her history. 
Her introduction had been managed craftily. No one sus- 
pected that it had been concerted between her and the old 
reprobate in scarlet and ermine. 

lora Carwell ran up the stairs now, and took her little 
girl, hardly seven years of age, whom she met on the lobby, 

y the arm, and led her into her bedroom, without well 
knowing what she was doing, and sat down, placing the child 
before her. She was not able to speak. She held the child 
before her, and looked in the little girl’s wondering face, and 
burst into tears of horror. 





She i ~ the Judge could have saved him. I daresay 
hecould. Fora time she wis furious with him; and hugged 
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and kissed her bewildered little girl, who returned her gaze!few yards of each other, in the most luxurious of cane 
with large round eyes. fauteuils, with the avowed intention of attempting the de- 
That little girl had lost her father, and knew nothing of | struction of one of the largest and fiercest carnivora of the 
the matter. She had been always told that her father was | country, and of which they really knew no more about than 
dead long ago. a couple of schoolboys. On my side the picture, and within 
A woman, coarse, uneducated, vain, and violent, does not | easy reach, is a tea-poy, on which rests some long-necked 
reason, or even feel, very distinctly; but in these tears of | bottles and tumblers, and also the firing iron—a number ten 
consternation were mingling a self-upbraiding. She felt |“ Westley Richards”—a present from a retired Indian rela- 
afraid of that little child. tive, of some shikar experience, whose parting injunction had 
But Mrs. Carwell was a person who lived not upon senti- | been to trust ina bone-crusher, and nothing else. ; 
ment, but upon beef and pudding; she consoled herself with I sat long, peering out into the moonlight, listening to all 
punch; she did not trouble herself long even with resent- that hum and screech of insect life that renders the first part 
menis; she was a gross and material person, and could not of an Indian night hideous; until very gradually, and not 
mourn over the irrevocable for more than a limited number without many eftorts to prevent it, things began to assume a 
of hours, even if she would. less and less distinct appearance ; and then came oblivion: 
Judge Harbottle was soon in London again. Except the |“ Nature’s great restorer” was no longer to be baulked, and I 


gout, this ae old epicurean neyer knew a day’s sickness. | slept—how long, I cannot exactly say; but when I awoke, | 
coaxe 


e laughed an and bullied away the young woman’s | that profound stillness had settled upon the scene which is 
faint upbraidings, and in a little time Lewis Pyncwesk trou- | the near prelude to the dawn. The moon was about setting 
bled her no more; and the Judge secretly chuckled over the |at my back, and cast far out upon the grass the elongated 
perfectly fair removal of a bore, who might have grown little |shadow of my domicile. I did not stir, but lay supinely 


learning” of Barrow, the “ strong sense” of South, the “ keen 
by little into something very like a tyrant. awaiting that accumulation of moral courage which should | logic” of Chillingworth, and the like. It would not be more 
(Lo be concluded next week.) cause me to shift from my present position to my more com- | diflicult to upset any of these established reputations than to 
, fortable charpoy—anglice, couch—indoors. An etlort must | dethrone a preacher who has once, by the caprice of fortune, 
acanecanscaisomiaiin really be made at once. The reveiller would soon beat. | been set up on his pedestal till the ewltus of some newer idol 
Now for it! consigns him to oblivion. 
A FIRST TIGER. But what is that thing—low, stealthy, ventre a terre, creep- Meanwhile, an anecdote, the autheriticity of which we can 


Hi . al a = ay | ing noiselessly, as if on velvet—that has just turned the cor- 
igh latitudes and low have done their worst upon a never | ner; that passes over the gravel path, without the movement 
robust constitution, and the sands of life have rapidly | of pebble betraying its presence; that is now on the grass, 
crowded shikar—anglice, sporting events—one upon another, yet well in the shade; that—as the smell of the sheep-pen is 
in much dire confusion; yet that momentous day of MY |wafted down upon it—draws back its jowl, scenting the 
griffinage must, as long as memory lasts, remain as fresh 8 | Quarry with a demoniac grin, exposing a‘ row of cruel and 
7 . happened thus. In the year 18—. the —th regiment | "morseless fangs? For the first few seconds the labored 
ones hie questers near Sidiesaie Sineai pds. oe all throbbing of m heart rendered me powerless ; indeed, when 
kinds abounded in the neighborhood.’ Snipe sometimes could I had managed to stretch out my hand, grasp the gun, and 
be shot even upon the parade ground; while the dense jun- struggle into an upright position, all attempts to overcome 
gles to the north and west pte pea-fowl, partridge the excited action of that organ seemed futile. The tiger 
jungle-fowl, sand grouse, quail, and deer. In fact, the place ee aoe powenh on y - ee ee wo * 
was altogether well suited to the proclivities of an English- Cae twamy peste on; ee Seerely 9 sass ty Be. ge — 
man. He could take up his gun, go out, and kill something 1 a pd need och aga SAE Shee Se 
: : F : side w vert ex a 

ee ee ee Se — — I bring the butt to my shoulder, and squint along the 
of tate te the wel bborhend A ee cmaciioed when T state | b!fel;_ but, no—up and down works the sight, from the top 

nes Pwo _ pen lof th dnd | Te of non. | Of the tiger's sheulder to the bottom, under the influence of 
Gt wom 2 de arrival of the regiment, a couple of Non-| my untutored organization. I make a violent etlort—I hold 
commissioned officers did, in defiance of all orders, and with | my preath—there is a second of stillness—and the piece ex- 
the aid solely of “ Brown Bess,” succeed in bringing to bag | jjoges! and for the moment I am blinded with smoke; but 
pes | of these great cats. This occurred before I joined; | there is a terrific roar, joined witha shriek of human anguish, 
and, if I remember rightly, the trick was done from ambush, | .nq the first thing that I can plainly see is the upreared tiger, 
“ = at 4 ba ae live a goat, : — I with extended claws, falling prone upon the chest of poor 
aa Pe Bec ilies bok anter out ceased ales Ryan! Then all is quiet—for the tiger is dead! There is 

aha eal om waht deaatien a great hurrying from all quarters to the scene of action. 

7 There joined us also ocelot the same time, one Captain Very gently, sud with mach caution, we disengaged aga 
Patrick Ryan. He pt tags Mace ng exchange ah ene ts Ryan from his fearful embrace. He is quite insensible. The 

5 iene Same eee kon and | wasenmalatetie” anaiena” (ee however, can find no wounds except those on the 
midges teak ~~ deecerbigst ee + | face; but these are truly of a calamitous description—much 
but neither difference of rank nor age prevented the closest | such’ ag would be made by a sharp garden rake, could it be 
intimacy from existing between us, for we were of one) drawn down the human countenance. Months afterwards, 
mind in a matter of absorbing interest—viz., gunning. = when he was slowly recovering from a brain-fever, I heard 
Ryan had listened to the exploits of his brother officers until | from him all he Knew of how it happened; and that was 
he came Er be a ae passionate — for — little enough. He too, it seems, had fallen asleep in his chair, 
es asset: pe cilia ge sence, mae pmo and remembered only awaking suddenly at the report of a 
a on with my own very ively wrod Poach, 9 feeding-time gun, and springing at once out from the verandah ; but, alas! 
in the Zoo; and, for my part, Imust say that the greedy eS aiee can oes pegs ge pO let Ryan 
Ta myer mpcumases | rhea = ew 0 sng haste keep. He soon afterwards went home, invalided; his coun- 
be aan ‘ 4 he pthc tt ee tenance bearing the ineflaceable evidence of this sad event.— 
Indeed, my most consoling reflection when out shooting with ae Wee. 

Ryan was that the noise and disturbance of the beaters would 
roe ng A pamegad making very close acquaintance with FAMOUS PREACIIERS. 
anything of the sort. 

With Pat Ryan, however—from, I suppose, not “ thinking 





> — 


The orthodox twang is with many persons—especially if 
too precisely upon the event”—things had a less realistic | accompanied with a loud voice in the case of the uneducated, 
tendency. Pea fowl and partridges were getting to be too | who are always apt to be deaf—the one secret of eloquence. 
small beer to chronicle; and he was beginning to talk|“ Dear Mr. Spoutaway,” as the old woman remarked, loy- 
seriously of our midnight watchings for other game, in a} ingly, “he goes to my heart ; he gues through me.’ And thus 
manner that caused me considerab® epigastric uneasiness. | we may set down the preacher’s agreement with the theolo- 
Things were in this state, when our mess chokedar, or watch- | gical views of his hearers, particularly when those views are 
man, startled us all at morning coffee by the assertion that | Evangelical,as one of the royal roads to reputation. It is 
some carnivora had carried oft one of our grain-fed mess | always pleasant to have your own “doxy” emphatically en- 
sheep; for which piece of news he was at once dubbed a|dorsed by a person who speaks with authority, and not less 
thief and a liar, without, however, altering the fact that an-|so when the sanction includes a sweeping condemnation of 
other sheep was missing within a few days. These sheep | your neighbor's “doxy” for time and eternity. Still, there 
were penned up each evening about twenty yards in front|are preachers and preachers even among the orthodox, and 
of the mess-house—a long, low, thatched building, situated | this is not the whole account of the matter. 
in the south-west angle of an oblong square, containing} The TZimes is often full at the silly season with piteous 
about fifteen acres of grass land, around which ranged the| complaints of the dulness and prolixity of sermons. And 
quarters of the officers and men. This ground was inter- | yet, considering that there is no Act of Parliament, nor even 
sected through the centre at right angles by four highways, | any rule of the Church, except for the unconfirmed, to com- 
leading, on the north and west, into the open country and am | people to hear them, it is wonderful how few of the 
jungle, and on the south and east into the bazaar and native | complainants ever dream of taking the remedy into their 
town. Thus it was evident that the marauder, in order to|own hands. No doubt the devout female sex preponderates 
approach the sheep-pen, must have to traverse the whole of | largely in many congregations, and there are preachers of 
the parade, or enfilade at least halfa dozen officers’ bunga-| the Rev. Charles Honeyman jtype who are at least as much 
lows by entering on the west. indebted for their acceptable ministry to the skill of the hair- 
The reality of any nocturnal visitor other than biped was, | dresser and glover as to their own. Still, this large-hearted 
however, quite pooh-poohed by the knowing ones of the|tolerance,and more than tolerance, for the rhetoric of the 
mess. “The whole affair was a wretched imposition,” “ a} pulpit is by no means confined to devotees in petticoats. The 





|the chorus ,of laudation; vires acquirit eundo. There are 
those, of course, who detect the imposture, but they hardly 
| dare whisper the discovery under their breath. Not to every 
|one is given the nerve of the Evangelical spinster who ob- 
served, sorrowfully, when the preacher she had, been listen- 
ing to with rapture turned to the East for the ascription of 
| glory at the end of his sermon, “I thought he had the gift of 
|the Spirit, but, alas! he has only the gift of the gab.” And 
'so strong is the pressure of public opinion, or, rather, of vul- 
| gar error, that most people dare not even in thought rebel 
against it. Not to know the merits of the spoiled darling of 
the clect, who are also the el/te—one of the chosen band ad- 
vertised every Saturday in the Zemes, who adapt the gospel 
to the aristocracy—is to argue yourself unknown. It is 
| safer to follow a multitude than to brave its frown. Populus 
| cult decipé, and, therefore, decipiatur. We know hew fixed 
epithets, inseparable as “ rosy-tingered morn,” have become 
attached to great names in theological literature. There is 
the “judicious” Hooker, the “imaginative” . Taylor, the 
“brilliant” Hall, the “honest old” Burnet, the “ profound 


guarantee, may serve to illustrate the critical value of news- 
paper encomiums on the pulpit, which are probably compiled 
much in the manner that schoolboys write—or in the good 
old days used to write—their Latin verses with the aid of 
the Gradus ad Parnassum. A certain popular preacher had 
been advertised to appear on an important occasion, but, as 
it turned out, he was called elsewhere at the last moment, 
and the intended sermon was not delivered. Eloquent it 
might, or might not, have been, if it had been preached ; but, 
like the old speculation on what would have happened if 
Abraham had really killed his son, the question must forever 
remain unsolved. However, next day a long account of the 
service at which the distinguished preacher was to have dis- 
coursed appeared in the newspapers, in which he was stated 
to have “delivered a most eloquent sermon.” Laudari a 
laudato viro may be & justifiable ground of satisfaction, but 
to be praised for your eloquence by those who have never 
heard it can only gratify a very voracious appetite for ap- 
plause. And the misfortune is that, while incense is so frecly 
oflered to many who do not deserve it, there are preachers 
not mute, but inglorious, whose eloquence is wasted for want 
of the vates sacer, The fact is, thata really good sermon is 
neither an easy nor a very common achievement, and they 
are comparatively few who appreciate it. To reflect with 
blind fidelity the prevalent tone of 1eligious sentiment, and 
elaborate a theology which is the merest microcosm of pre- 
valent beliefs in your own particular circle; to display a gift 
of tongues not exactly Pentecostal, but which enables you to 
speak to all men—and more particularly to all women—in a 
language which they think they understand, these are the 
graces, combined with a faultless attire, a serene self-posses- 
sion, and a, let us say, seraphic smile, which ensure success. 
Originality of thought and genuine power of speech are 
essential ingredients of eloquence, but not of the average 
eloquence of the pulpit.—Saturday Review. 


—_——___->-—__—_ 


NOTHING FOR NOTHING. 


It is a true saying that“ high interest means bad security.” 
We do not assert that there is no such thing as luck, for the 
assertion would be contradicted by a reference to the share 
list. Some shares sell for four times their nominal value, and 
the original shareholders were fortunate. But no one can be 
sure that a new enterprise will yield an abnormal return. If 
a man had a scheme certain to return ten per cent. on the 
capital invested, he would be a fool to spend sixpence in 
advertising for capital, because there is abundance of capital 
for investment, and he has only to ask in Lombard-street for 
want he wants. Here, then, we come to a solid fact, which 
intending investors should bear in mind: for every shilling 
of interest above the usual rate—say four or five per cent.— 
that is promised, you must incur at least a proportionate risk. 
If you will speculate, do so with your eyes open. Do not be 
gulled with the idea that you are only changing your three 
per cent. Government stock into ten per cent. joint-stock 
shares. What you are really doing is giving up a certain 
three per cent. for the chance of a ten per cent. investment. 
Do not be deluded by reports, certificates, and eloquent pro- 
mises. Tke reports may be true,the certificates may be 
authentic, and the promises may be fulfilled; but in the 
meantime the result is uncertain, or else the big capitalist, 
who has money bringing him in no more than three or four 
per cent., would take care that you did not have a finger in 
the pie. If you will speculate, do so; but be aware that you 
are speculating, and not bartering certainty for certainty. 
The language of a prospectus is always positive, but it should 
be transposed into the subjunctive or doubtful mood. The 
promoter says, “If you buy my shares you will get large in- 
terest.” The investor should say, “If I buy his shares, I may 
get large interest,and I may lose my money. Can I afford 








palpable swindle,” “a glaring astempt at a do,” the chokedar | long list of preachers published every Saturday by the daily 
ought to be well thrashed—pour encourager, 1 suppose, all | papers must, we suppose, be reyu'ated by the law of supply 
future aspirants to that post. I only listened, a bewildered | and demand, yet, certainly, not a tithe of the names which 
young gobemouche. ordinarily appear can make the slightest pretension to dis- 

Pat Ryan and myself occupied adjacent quarters, close to| tinction of any kind; and the same remark applies to the 
the west road. These quarters were mostly alike—low, copious reports of sermons which on certain occasions, as, 
single-storied cottages, with verandahs, and thick projecting | for instance, Christmas, overflow column after column of 


the loss?” Perhaps the most tempting speculations are 
foreign loans. The proposals are so grandly worded. The 
borrower is a Government; the documents are signed by 
Ministers of State ; the honor of the Government is pledged ; 
the revenues of the State are pledged; the resources of the 
State are prodigious. The railroad is to be made across a 
land flowing with milk and honey ; the customs revenue of 
the magnificent ports is to be counted by millions; the pro- 


thatch. I cannot well say, after this length of time, what | the newspapers. ¢ . neh rorids. it ia con- 
were the arguments that Ryan made use of to induce me to|of the bundle of hay. What, then, is the secret of attrac- | the coast, is suflicient tu feed a score of worlds. ages 
keep watch with him through the greater part of the first 


tion? Often, no doubt, that the successful orator is ticketed ; | fidently expected that beneath the soil is a bed of gold. a 
four nights of one week. I am not quite sure that I had the | for the fragrance of the pulpit, unlike the fragrance of the |is believed that silver mines and diamond aetigg om 8 
moral courage to say “ no;” but we watched in vain. Then | rose, is by no means independent of nomenclature. Justas|found. Lend your money at ten or twenty percent., anc te 
came Friday, a guest night; and although I had not then|one man may steal a horse while another is condemned for | shall have the El Dorado of creation wages Besoin 
much learned to “apply hot and rebellious liquors to my | looking over a hedge, so a titled talker of the veriest twaddle | fathers had a weakness for Spanish stock ; t se eho ace of 
blood,” yet a very fair share of claret much aided me in| may have crowds hanging on his pompous platitudes, each | low, the interest was so high, and the natural pg inna 
mentally, if not openly, discrediting all likelihood of Ryan’s| one of them ready to swear to his eloquence as each of the | Spain were so marvellous. So there, Ww get au a or 
hopes ever being realized. More than a week elapsed with-| five hundred spectators to swear that the monumental lion | Spanish. Men turned their savings Into + a idows 
out any further raid on the sheep-pen, and the affair was| wagged its tail, while his less fortunate brother may dis-|took all they had to their a = — b pa. 
ceasing to be talked of. It was past midnight, and the moon | course with the tongue of angels to empty benches. When Thousands of families were ruined. ‘he pertidy of ec 
in mid-heavens, when Ryan and myself entered our respec-|a man is a “Right Reverend,” or a Monsignore, or even a| was properly denounced ; but were the speculators free rom 
tive quarters, distant about two hundred yards from the mess-| Dean, not only does the mythical prefix cover a multitude fault? They bought Spanish under the ag ag that it 
house. Ryan had conceded, after our late failure, that he|of indubitable sins, but create a multitude of wholly non-| was as good as the Bank of England. Vas it in strsesess 
would not ask me to take any further trouble in the matter;|existent virtues. Perhaps he has ween lucky enough for | morality honest to give Spain so much less than sn 
but announced his intention of sitting up for this one night|some popular writer to have blown his trumpet, for some | were worth? We do not excuse the perfidy of § ae anc 
for an hour or two chez iwi, on his own hook; and I, not to| noble patron to have smiled upon him, or for him to have | we will not gainsay the morality of those who bought § pet 
be outdone, volunteered to carry on the same little game, | some connection, real or supposed, with the aristocracy ; and | ish ; but we hold that, when they bought high-rated stock at 
chez moi. I must confess that the whole affair was conducted | his fame is made. His fluent nothings are words of wisdom, |@ low price, they ought to have confessed that ge Ryne 
somewhat sybaritically. Here were two men, habited in the|and a sonorous voice reveals the music of eloquence in its speculating—that they were not bartering gold for 5° , but 
light, loose ‘sleeping costume of the East, reposing within al loud metallic ring. Fama colat, and each fresh hearer swells! were staking their money on a chance.— Once a Week. 


It is a dreary task to pick the needles out | duce of the country, only waiting for roads to transport it to 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, 
and Saturday Matinee, Daly's origina) drama ” Divorce.” ” 

BOOTH’S THEATRE—EVERY EVENING DURING 
the week, Mr. Edwin Booth, in ‘Julius Cwsar.” 











NIBLO’S THEATRE—EVERY EVENING, “ THE 
Black Crook.” 


WALLACK’S THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, MR. 
Lester Wallack’s play, ** The Veteran.” 

.—EVERY NIGHT, G. L. 
eee = t veneTes. ae Dumpty,” with new 
attractions, scenery and effects. 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE.—EUROPEAN HIPPOTHE- 
atrical Company. 


UNION SQUARE THEATRE—EVERY EVENING, 
Variety Performance. 


WOOD'S MUSEUM—VARIETY PERFORMANCE 


every afternoon and evening. 


ST. JAMES’ THEATRE.—JAMES STEELE MAC- 
kaye, in * Marriage.” 



































SAN FRANCISCO MINSTRELS.—IMMENSE SUC- 
cess of the famous comedians, the great vocal corps, and Donniker’s su- 
perb orchestra. 


NEW YORK CIRC US.—PERFORMANCES EVERY 
evening, and Matinees on Wednesday and Saturday. 


— 




















SPECIAL, NOTICES. 
OYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. ‘ 
$330,000 IN GOLD DRAWN EVERY 17 DAYS. Prizes 
cashed and information furnished. The highest rates paid for Dou- 
bloons, all kinds of Gold and Silver and Government securities. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, No. 16 Wall St, N. ¥. 











OUSEHOLD ECONOMY. 

Pyle’s 0. K. Soap, dry and hard—similar in quality to the best 
English productions, is the most economical household soap in the mar- 
ket, and will so prove itself on trial. Sold by the box, at the depot. 
350 Washington Street, and by grocers everywhere. 

JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, New York. 
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THE TREATY. 

It is astonishing with what pleasing unanimity the Ameri- 
can press have p umcd themselves on the moderate tone in 
which they have discussed the varied phases through which 
the Washington treaty has passed. Self-praise is no great re- 
commendation, and especially not in the form of columns of 
fulsome claptrap concerning the enterprise and liberality 
alleged by its own writers to have been shown by some par- 
ticular newspaper, but on the subject of the total rejection of 
the treaty they have as a rule exhibited more tact and mode- 
ration than their British contemporaries. The reason is quite 
apparent. They, in common with the people they represent, 
have a strong liking for practical jokes, and the more s.nart- 
ness there is exhibited in bringing about the climax, the 
more delighted they are with their own performance. This 
last joke of Brother Jonathan, grim as it is, naturally aftords 
them the greatest satisfaction. It resembles a scene in the 
Pantomime: Columbia as Columbine bestows the nicest of 
plum-puddings, concocted of Amity, Concord and Delight, 
on Clown and Pantaloon, as represented by John Bull and 
Gladstone; they are about to feast upon it, when Harlequin 
Fish appears on the scene, and in an instant the pu lding is 
changed into a bombshell, which explodes with violence, and 
blows Clown and Pantaloon into smithereens. The tableau 
brings down the house, and even if some ‘fragment of the | 
shell should set fire to the theatre, and countless lives and 
treasure should be sacrificed, our brethren of the quill would 
still express their delight at the trick and applaud the 
manager for his enterprise. Is it not about time that this 
childish nonsense should cease, and a better and keener ap- 
preciaticn of the gravity of the case should ensue ? 








treaty, by which the present dead lock would have been 
avoided. 

To return to the subject, why can not the American press 
place before their readers the British view of the case? 
They say that England is foaming and fretting because she 
has been entrapped into a false position through the stupidity 
of her own Commissioners, or, to use a mild term, the smart- 
ness of the Americans. That is quite true. Then they 
say :— It speaks for itself. Your ‘case’ makes out that you 
owe us nothing. Our ‘case’ calls for a given amount for 
direct damages, and whatever compensation for indirect 
losses the arbitrators choose to award. If they throw out all 
the indirect claims, very good. We will abide by their de- 
cision, whatever it is. If you object that our lawyers mag- 
nify our losses, we meet it with the objection that your law- 
yers most absurdly belittle them. But the ‘ case’ on either 
side does not contain the basis of settlement. That is in the 
treaty, and nowhere else. We ask for nothing more than 
the treaty entitles us to receive, and of that the Geneva Con- 
ference is the only earthly tribunal.” And the English 
reply that they never would delegate such powers of judgment 
to any earthly tribunal. The demands are so vague, and 
yet assume such gigantic dimensions, that they regard them 
as preposterous and absurd. We regret that the British Pre- 
mier should have been led, in the heat of debate, to have 
made use of this expression, but it represented the gist of 
British opinion, and must be accepted as such. The only 
solution to the difficulty that we can see, is that the Ameri_ 
cans should give in an estimate of these inferential damages. 
If they are ofa moderate tenor they might yet be submitted 
in a new treaty; but that any such claims should be made 
as the entire expenses of the war from the battle of Gettys- 
burg to the end of the Rebellion assures a rejection in its 
present form. As it stands, the whole affair is a muddle 
that shows conclusively that statesmen still cling to the 
adage that Language was given to them merely to disguise 
their thoughts. 





IS INDIA IN PERIL? 

The assassination of Lord Mayo will have the effect of 
attracting more public attention to Indian affairs than has 
hitherto been the case. The supineness with which its states- 
men regard all measures tending to improve the English rule 
in the Oriental possessions is marvellous in the extreme. 
Day after day we see in the Parliamentary debates columns 
of twaddle on the most trivial subjects, but on matters of 
such dire and solemn import as the continuance of our rule 
in India, scarcely a word is uttered, and a motion connected 
with it, is sure to clear the House. 
tiat a member of Parliament addressing his constituents, 
uttered these prophetic words: “ Let me emphutically warn 
you that, if we continue to do in the future that which has 
been done in the past,the day is not far distant when the 
Indian question will disturb every English home from John 
O’Groat’s to the Land’s End,” and already that day of 
reckoning is at the dawn. 

It is extremely difficult to arrive at a precise solution of 
the present difficulties. The British rule is benign and just, 
and under it, this land, the birthplace of civilization is gradu- 
ally reassuming its proud status among the nations of the 
earth, but it is still an alien rule, and ranged against it are 
fanatiesm and bigotry which threaten at all times its very 
existence. In no country in the world are violent religious 
ebullitions so difficult to repress as in India, and yet the two 
great castes, Mohammed and Hindoo, into which the popu- 
lation is divided, antagonistic as they may be, do not form an 
element of safety to British rule, as any one who understands 
the mysteries of Asiatic nature, must be aware that this fana- 
ticism may yield to that still stronger feeling, a mutual hatred 
of foreign rule. 

In the absence of‘precise information, it is difficult to sur- 
mise from what ;o:nt of the compass the storm will rise. 
Whether it will originate in internal dissensions, a fanatical 
outbreak, another mutiny, or a foreign war. There is evi- 
dence enough to show that either of these calamities 
may shortly once more test British endurance and valor. 
The expedition against the Loochais, the outbreak of the 
Kookas, rumors of dissatisfaction among the native troops, 
and the sad, untimely end of Lord Mayo, all prove that the 
crisis is impending, and we trust that sufficient statesmanship 
may be exhibited by which the horrors of another Indian 








Once then and for all, we state that the people of England | mutiny may be averted. 


will regard this treaty as so much waste paper, unless some 
modification of the American case is made. They, in com- 
mon with their own Commissioners, judged that the reference 
to arbitration of the claims concerning the Alabama and other 
confederate cruisers, was tantamount to a settlement of the 
case, and that consequently, as stated in the treaty, the claims 
for inferential damages would not be presented on the Ameri- 
can side. No ministry could stand a day in England that 
would allow such claims to be submitted to any tribunal, how- 
ever exalted it may be. The treaty was based upon false pre- 
mises and falls itself to the ground, and there remains but the 
expression of regret on the part of Great Britain contained 
in the preamble of the document. It appears strange and 
incredible that there should have been such a divergence of 
opinion on this point. Again and again, the British Com- 
missioners have stated both in and out of Parliament thas 
these claims for inferential damages had been abandoned, 
and we consider Mr. Fish showed a Jack of statesmanship in 
not at once addressing Lord Granville on the subject, as in 
that cave,some modification might have been made jn the 


| In the Pull Mall Gazette we read that the obscure telegrams 
concerning the outbreak of the Kookas in the country near 
| the Sutlej are yet clear enough to testify to the internal bar- 
barism of India—a barbarism which appears to co-exist with 
a good deal of indigenous and a good deal of English civili- 
sation, and which is, probably, in some cases, rathe: trans- 
formed than diminished by English influences. Barbarism of 
| this sort is not the less but the more difficult to cope with for 
its intimate alliance or intermixture with religious fanaticism. 
Nothing is stated concerning the Kookas, except that they 
| are the same sect, or sub-sect, of Hindoos, who, afew months 
;ago, made a sudden and bloody attack on the Mahometan 
butchers of a great Indian city. Few things are more curious 
than this apparent ferment in the rival religions of India. 
Dr. Hunter told us how an obscure Mussulman sect of foreign 
, origin had managed to trouble the consciences of thirty mil- 
lions of Indian Mahometans, and to throw doubts on their 
| loyalty to the British Government. Its solitary advantage, 
he stated, was the perseverance with which it insisted on a 
| single undoubted Mahometan tenet which had been suffered 





| 
| 


It is but a few days since | 


to fall quietly into oblivioun—the duty of resistance to infidel 
tribes. In the case of the Kookas, we have apparently 
the analogous phenomenon among Hindoos. To kill an ox 
or a cow is undoubtedly an abominable sin according to the 
theory of their religion; yet they cannot have submitted for 
centuries to Mahometan or Christian rulers without knowing 
that it was habitually done, and getting into a sort of tolera- 
tion of it. A sect, however, seems to have risen which 
preaches the duty of active resistance to the wickedness of 
cow-killing. The primary objects of its enmity are doubtless 
the Mahometans, by whose side it lives ; and we may suspect 
that, if it includes in its denunciation its English governors, 


it is rather as toierating a public scandal than as helping to 
create it. ; 


known save from geographical explorers, and that inferma- 
tion seems to show that it is becoming full of barbaraus em- 
pires, founded by aggressive military adventures. A re- 
murkable minute of Lord Napier of Magdala has, however, 
found its way into a recent Blue-book, and this paper, amidst 
a great deal of rather alarming information, points out that 
on the British side of the Himalayas we have in Nepaul a 
thoroughly drilled military kingdom, whose population sup- 
plies the best soldiers in India, and these are now armed with 
the best European weapon. On the North-Eastern frontier 
we are now engaged in an elaborately prepared war with the 
Looshais. Little information can be obtained in England 
concerning the barbarians who are there our enemies; but 
Captain Lewin has published a book which gives us some 
idca of their character and practices. They appear to be lite- 
rally wild men of the woods. They are savages of the type 
which has such interest for the new school of pre-historic 
inquirers. They live in tribes, neither marrying nor giving 
in marriage, but capturing women by force for temporary 
concubinage. Their country is a nearly impassable bamboo 
brake, delugec with rain or scorched by intolerable sun all 
the year except for a limited number of weeks, which Lord 
Napier is now making the most of. What has hurled them on 
British territory in repeated desolating expeditions appears to 
be a mystery. Some seem to think that it is merely the 
prospect of novel plunder. The Indian provinces of Assam 
and Cachar have for some years past been recognised as in: 
reality forming part of Western China in respect of climate 
vegetation, and general contour of surface; and a great and 
promising industry, the cultivation and preparation of tea 
has sprung up in these semi-Chinese regions. It is supposed 
to be the new wealth of the English settlers which hag 
brought down upon them their savage neighbors, as the 
North American Indians made raids upon the fields and: 
villages of the colonists of New England. If this be the. 
tree explanation, the imposing lesson concerning the great- 
ness of English power which Lord Napier of Magdala is now 
giving them may put an end to these depredations. Nothing 
however, has been shown by the whole history of the world 
to be a more impenctrable secret than the ultimate cause of 
the movements and migrations of barbarous tribes. The un- 
known country between India and China is not so vast as 
those regions which once sent out swarm upon swarm of 
savage invaders to conquer or overrun the West, but it is 
very extensive, and, if it is the theatre of some universal 
commotion, we shall probably hear of the Looshais for man y 
years to come, 
“TU QUOQUE” 

No official paper emanating from the United States Goy- 
ernment will produce such far, and as yet undreamed of re- 
sults, as the case presented before the tribunal of Geneva 
We do not here allude to its effect in still further complica- 
ting the relations existing between the two great Anglo- 
Saxon countries, but rather to the extraordinary arguments 
therein adduced, as to the rights and duties of neutrals in 
time of war. Although the case bears on its face too great 
an evidence of an embittered if not revengeful spirit, to 
allow of its being considered purely and simply as a State 
manifesto, there are various propositions advanced, which 
in future times, will return to plague American statesmen, 
however astute they may be, unless they themselves elect to 
stultify and controvert the argument now put forward in such 
aggressive tones to influence foreign opinion against Great 
Britain. Already the United States Government is placed in 
a sad quandary by its strange and seemingly inexplicable 
conduct in selling vast quantities of arms and ammunition to 
the French towards the close of the last war; we suppose 
that the committee appointed to investigate the suspicious 
circumstances surrounding these transactions will exonerate 
all officials from complicity in the matter; but sufficient evi- 
dence is already on file to show that the American Govern- 
ment was remiss in its duties towards a friendly power, in 
aiding the French to prolong a useless struggle, with arms 
and cannon furnished from United States arsenals and am- 
munition manufactured under official supervision. 

The chief incidents relating to this strange case were re- 
cently brought to light in a court of justice in France, when 
Mr. Victor Place was on his trial for malversation of funds 
in his position as French Consul in this city. It will be re- 
membered that after the capitulation of Sedan and the fall of 
the Empire, the military resources of the country, as far as 
regards arms and ammunition, were completely insufficient 
to place the new levies in the field, and agents were sent to 
different countries to contract for materials of war. The 
orders transmitted to Mr. Place by the Tours Government 





jwere to the effect that he was to superintend merely the 


As to the vast zountry tothe north of India but litie is - 
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financial proceedings connected with the transaction, but) Seldom has there been such bitter cause for a declaration of 
war asthat afforded by the first act of the great international 


! 


instead of so doing, he ignored Messrs. Remington, the author- | 


ized agents, and contracted for an immense quantity of arms) Court of arbitration.” 


and ammunition at a cost far in excess of their value, and his | 
charges for freight, commission, and other incidental ex-| 


At a recent stance of the French Academy of Sciences M. 
Louis Reybaud gave a history of the International, and 


<- 
penses were so enormous that he was indicted for fraud, | showed that the discussions of the congress are increasingly 


and recently sentenced to two years imprisonment, although | fa yorable to violent proposals, “ If,” said he, “ the resolutions | which left Duluth in open boats for the north of Lal 





105 
some time to come, but we entertain no misgivings as to the 
ultimate safe arrival of the passengers to theit place of destina- 
tion. It is rather from the miners and explorers that we are 
fearful of receiving tidings of hardship and privation, if not 
death. There are several surveying parties out, and one 


under Col. McNab, numbering about twenty-five persons, 


ke Supe 


¢ $ . . , is | . i F} ave 
the most influential pressure was employed to procure his| of the congress at Geneva are compared with those of the \tior about a month ago, have not been heard from since 


acquittal. The evidence produced at this trial so strangely 
implicated some of the United States officials that an ample 
explanation is necessary to acquit them of connivance in this 
business. The Federal Government had been authorized to 


dispose of its superabundance of cannons, mortars, rifles | 


carbines and other arms after the close of the civil war, and 
had already made some sales of this materials of war at a 
great sacrifice; but the demand was quite light, and for a 
time was limited to a few speculative offers. After the over- 








appear very striking. At Geneva individual rights in 
property were admitted not without controversy, and it was 
agreed to respect religious feeling; whereas at Brussels the 
assembly frankly declared itself communistic and atheistic.” 
M. Reybaud then touched ou the relations which may have 


existed between the insurgent Commune and the Interna- | 
tional, and ended with considering what remained to be | 


feared for society from the elements or disorder contained 


throw of the French army the American War Department! within this association. He did not believe that the Interna- 
profited in an indirect manner from the scarcity of supplies, | tional was powerful enough to cause general perturbation in 
and sold large quantities of arms and ammunition at a heavy | Europe, but it might doubtless produce troubles in the 
advance. The officials certainly could not plead ignorance | interior of such or such a country, but troubles of no far- 


as to the destination of these supplies, although they did cer- 
tainly endeavor to keep up a show of neutrality by refusing 
to sell them to the Messrs. Remington, or to the Prussian 
agents. But they must have been aware, in the straits to 
which France was reduced, that these supplies of war were 
destined for that country, and that it was therefore quite im- 
material through what agency they were procured. Indeed, 
the affair was daily bruited in the public press, and the ship- 
ment of those arms and munitions to France became so well 
known that doubts were freely expressed whether the neu- 
trality laws were not violated in the most arbitrary manner, 
and that with the connivance of the officials of the port of 
New York. But recent developments place the case in a 
still stronger digkt. It appears that the War Department 
sold to a Major Richay1son, then acting as Remington's agent, 
a large number of Springfield's, transformed by the Allan 
system, which is the rifle now used by the American army. 
This breech-loader required a special ammunition, and in 
order to effect the sale, large supplies of ca:tridges were 
manufactured ata government arsenal at Frankford, and were 
delivered with the guns and immediately shipped to France. 
In connection with this affair Mr. Remington, in his letter to 
the French Government of the 13th December, says that “ the 
question of making the cartridges at the Government works 
was a difficult one to get over,” and as there is a great dis- 
erepancy between the amount paid for those supplies to the 
War Department and that figucing in the French returns, 
it is not apparently a very hard riddle to solve how and 
where this difficulty was overcome. 

In any case the United States Government is bound in 
consistency to court by every means in its power the fullest 
investigation on this subject, and we hope that the result will 
prove that whatever fraud or misappropriation of funds may 
have taken place, the United States officials, although 
evidently remiss in their duty, were in no way connected in 
a venal manner with so discreditable a transaction. 





CURRENT NOTES. 


The Allgemeine Zeitung observes, in a long article on the 
Alabama case, that “ the tribute which Germany draws from 
France after a complete victory is insignificant compared 
with the compensation that the American Government 
demands in virtue of a treaty which enthusiasts describe as 
the inaugurator of a new era of peace and friendship. The 
most hostile and contemptuous despatches of Prince Bismarck 
tothe French Government are courteous and friendly in 
comparison with the indictment for which the President and 
his Cabinet are responsible. An idle attempt has been made 
to shift this responsibility by attributing the unexampled 
coarseness and malice of the attack to the lawyers who drew 
it up. It may betrue that the American negotiators have 
discredited themselves; but they have also discredited the 
character of their country.” As to the supposition that the 
lawyers have put forward such extravagant claims in order 
to gain popularity among their countrymen, the writer says: 
—‘It is not absolutely impossible that their object is to 
provoke either insult or injury; there is no other alternative. 
Insulting language would be comparatively tolerable if it 
were used as a means to obtain several hundred millions of 
money. Discourtesy without any practical object would be 
far more unjustifiable. If the object of this hostile and 
perverted statement is not to give more weight to the claims 
for compensation, it is simply impertinent abuse” (imperti- 
nente Beschimpfung),... “The treaty was drawn up with 
culpable laxity, but it cannot be so interpreted as to justify 
the American demands. If the court of arbitrators—which is 
not to be expected—should take into consideration the claim 
on accouat of the alleged two years’ prolongation of the war, 
the English agents will have no alternative but to withdfaw 
from the court. It is incredible that impartial jurists who 
have any consideration for their own honor and that of their 
country should yield to pretensions which would make 
neutrality more costly than open war; yet it must be admitted 
that the able American advocates cannot have put forward 
their demands without believing in the possibility of success. 
Should the arbitrators, contrary to expectation, support the 
scandalous injustice of the claimants, this would be an 
instructive commentary on the new idea of settling interna- 
tional disputes by arbitration instead of by violent means, 


reaching character, easily overcome or pacified by public 
authority. On the occasion of the reading of this paper by 
M. Reybaud, M. Guizot made known to the Academy that 
while conversing some time ago with a Manchester merchant 
he asked him how many workmen there were in that town. 
“From 260,000 to 270,000,” was the reply. “And do you 
know,” inquired M. Guizot, “ what is ihe proportion of those 
who can be called respectable—who lead a domestic life and 
read the books of the popular libraries?” “ We do know it,” 
said the manufacturer: “ about two thirds.’ ‘* But,” pursued 
M. Guizot, “if you had strikes, should you have nothing to 


\fear from that third still so numerous and so dangerous ?” 


“ Among ourselves,” replied the Manchester man, “ honest 
men are bolder than rogues.” 


The ingenuity shown in the way of novel advertising is 
quite remarkable, and although the Parisians are noted for 
the skill with which they attract public attention, we doubt 
if they are not even excelled by the Americans in this spe- 
cialty. We do not allude to the hideous signs that deface 
the beauty of every landscape, and drive the travelling com- 
munity almost to distraction, but to those clever squibs, 
which, under the heading of some absorbing incident, social 
or political, are to be seen daily in the newspapers. This is 
known as the puff direct, and Knox the hatter is an adept in 
the art. The puff indirect is still more difficult of execution, 
and is rarely made use of in this country. Thus a most cu- 
rious incident was recently commented upon in the Parisian 
journals. During the siege, one of the National Guard was 
shot, and his family was reduced to the most abject priva- 
tion. At the end of all resources, one of the children con- 
ceived the idea of taking a canary bird round to the cafés to 
exhibit its accomplishments. The little pet was received 
with favor, and no ways shy, and never pleading a cold, by 
its warblings became the mainstay of the household. This 
extraordinary songstress who saved a family from starvation 
is exhibited for a few days at Lecomte’s, the confectioner, 
Rue Lafitte, and the shop is crowded with purchasers. Of 
course there is not even a foundation to the story, as it is 
merely an ingenious device to attract custom. But the acme 
of audacity has been reached in this direction. We lately 
received a telegram with the envelope printed in the usual 
form, with the number of message and the charge marked 
paid. The enclosure on the customary long slip contained 
the following announcement :—“ N. Y. Mandarin Tea, pure, 
flagrant and delicious. 
Co. Pound packages $1 50. Special opening. Thursday, 
Feb. 17. Yourselves and friends are invited.” Now such 
conduct is inexcusable. We do not deny that Madame 
Demorest has every right to dispose of her wares ina legal 
manner, but this attempt to sell an editor at the same time is 
totally unjustifiable. 


At the trial of Miss Edmunds who distributed poisoned 
sweetmeats in the shops at Brighton, England, the conviction 
depended mainly upon the letters and memorandums 
sent tu the chemist in order to obtain the poison. Experts 
were examined who identified her handwriting in these docu- 
ments, and she was found guilty of the crime and sentenced 
to death. These experts, however, sometimes make woeful 
mistakes, and their judgment should not always be implicitly 
relied upon, as was shown at a recent trial for forgery at 
Taunton, Mass. In this case of forgery a couple of ex- 
perts had testified very strongly against the prisoner, when 
the counsel handed four old envelopes to the most confident 
of the two, and asked him if he could tell whose handwriting 
was on them. After a critical examination of the envelopes, 
the witness said that the superscriptions were all in the same 
handwriting, and all written by the man who had forged the 
check. The counsel, Mr. Henry D. Hyde of Boston, at once 
took the stand, and taking the envelopes, said, “ This one was 
written by the clerk of the Boston Water Power Company ; 
this one by a friend of mine in New York; the third is my 
own handwriting; and the fourth is the prisoner’s,” substan- 
tiating his statement by producing the letters received in 
some of the envelopes. 


The winter on the Western plains is the severest that has 
been known for years, and we fear that the inclemency of 


the weather will not only impede trade and destroy a large | 
amount of stock, but will result also in sad loss of life. | 





There is but little likelihood that the snow-bound trains on , puzzle the most astute of Philadelphia lawyer- 


Imported only by the Woman's T | 


| congress of Brussels, the change in so short an interval will January “4, when they were making for Isle Royal, through 


| s.lake filled with ice, amid a severe snow storm. In case of 
| disaster who is to blame for sending this expedition over so 
| dangerous a route at this inclement scason of the year? 
| 3 
| In the Galazy Nebule we read: “ A friend who Las recently 
| returned from a long stay in Europe is loud in his surprise at 
the change to be observed in the gencral appearance of 
| American women, particularly in New York. After lament- 
|ing so often during his stay abroad that his country women, 
jin face and figure, should offer such a contrast to the rosy 
| cheeks, round, full outlines and vigorous frames of the Ger- 
| mans or English, he is agreeably disappointed to find that a 
noticeable improvement seems to have taken place in this 
regard during; the last ten years or so. In mere physical 
luxuriance and richness of contour he finds the American 
women of the better class, as observed any pleasant afternoon 
on Broadway or the Avenue, little if all inferior to her Euro- 
pean sisters, except possibly in some parts of Italy, while in 
a certain delicate beauty and grace she is as always far their 
superior.” The editor thus adduces many reasons to account 
for this inereased splendor in form and coloring, among which 
he mentions purer air, more exercise, less sweetmeuats, and 
horror! an unromantic mingling of beefsteak and bass at their 
meals. It is a pity that he did not pursue the investigation 
|by examining some fashion plates, as he might have found: 
| another solution for the physical luxuriance and richness of 
contour he so much admires. We are not so misanthropie 
(as to believe that everything in life is a delusion or a, snare 
| but why will those corset makers display their wares im such 


jan overt manner on the broad highway. 
| 





In a literary point 
of view we have a horror of padding in newspaper or maga- 
zine, but still more so * * * but there we are getting to be 
even more nebulous than our confrére of the Galaxy. How- 
ever, with all their little eccentricities of dress, no one 
| deny the grace and beauty of the fair New Yorkers. 


| 
} 
| 


Can 


Better late than never. The NV. ¥. Times,a journal tha: is 
supposed to act in accordance with the views of the Govern - 
ment, has the following curt but suggestive article in its yes- 
terday’s issue:—‘The claims against England for special 
damages, arising out of the depredations of particular vessels 
are estimated roundly to amount to $20,000,000. The Saleen 
for indirect damages are estimated to amount to about $2,000, - 
000,000—more, as has been pointed out, than Germany ex- 
acted from France after a bloody war and a complete con- 
quest. People here generally smile when the last little bill 
is mentioned. The common remark is, ‘ Nobody ever ex- 
pected that to be paid.’ Every man mentions it with a broad 
|grin. That being so, is it not a pity to see a good Treaty lost 
| for the sake of a fictitious claim? Is there no way of meet- 
|ing this difficulty ? Surely this is a case, if there ever was 

one, in which a little diplomatic skill might wisely be exer- 
cised. Is it too late to save a Treaty which promised so 
much for the future peace of the world?” But why was this 
not thought of before ? 





It seems that they order some things better in London thin 
in New York. By the latest advices it appears that the pre- 
sent season is generally admitted in Whitechapel circles to 
be one of the dullest on record—old gentlemen still pick their 
way home through the streets displaying their watch-chains 
as incautiously as ever, but the gleam of the ornament as the 
flickering gaslight falls upon it through the yellow fog is 
mingled with the glitter of the detective’s eye, and the 
rough, as he prowls on the pavement or lurks in the doorway 
waiting for his prey, is paralyzed by a sense of uneasiness 
arising from the knowledge that there has been a considerable 
increase in the number of constables in plain clothes, and 
one of whom may, for aught he knows, have been watching 
him from the moment he left his den, and will continue pod 
watch him until he returns to it. Hence it is that we hea: 
less of garotte robberies and less of the police than hitherto 
There can be no doubt that the Chief Commissioner of Po- 
lice has been doing his best to “ save us from our friends,” 
and that it is many a-year since the streets of London were 
so safe to the foot-passengers as they are at present. Why 
not take advantage of the experience thus gained to increase 
the efficiency of the New York police? As the case stands 
here, it is the policeman who is always watched, and not the 
robber. 


It appears in the case of the Oyer and Terminer Grand 
Jury, which found a true bill against Stokes, that some irregu- 
larities have been practised in its formation, which may lead 
to the indictment being quashed. ‘The question then arises 
as to the legality of other indictments found by that same 
Grand Jury, and whether the prisoners so committed can be 
legally retained. Should this preliminary trial last as long 
as is expected, many of that batch of one hundred and sixty- 
three cases will, in the meantime have been probably 





jdisposed of; in such a case, under the same sup- 
position, could the sentences be legally carried out? 
The law is getting to be so “mixt” that it we: 


the Union Pacific Railruad can possibly be put through for | derstand its intricacies, inconsistencies, and ~ 
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noted case in this city a notorious emigrant swindler has been 
at large, while the chief witness against him is carefully 
committed to prison, although guiltless of crime; and now a 
petty jury is sitting to trya Grand Jury, instead of the priso- 
ner at the bar. By the signs of the times the blindness of 
Justice relates not so much to equity as to a disinclination to 
become cognizant of many crimes submitted to her judg- 
ment. 


LITERATURE, ART, ETC. 


The complete dramatic works of Scribe are to be published 
probably by Hachette and Co. 

The first part, entitled “ The Sailing of the Swallow,” of 
Mr. Swinburne’s new poem, “ Tristram and Iseult,” is finished. 
The prelude of this poem appeared a few weeks ago in an 
annual called “ Pleasure.” 

A new weekly paper, to be called the Metropolitan, was to 
make its appearance in London, on Saturday, the 10th inst. 
It will be devoted especially to the discussion of all questions 
relating to the municipal and local government of London, 
and will furnish full and accurate reports of the proceedings 
of the principal administrative boards. The new journal 
will be connected with no political party or local body, and 
will be under able editorial direction. 

Among the French manuscripts in the British Museum, Mr. 
Henry Ward has found a verse version, of 2,000 to 3,000 lines, 
of one of the series of Guillaume d’Orange romances, which 
is only known in prose in France. This version possesses an 
additional interest from being in the Northern French dialect 
that M. Theophile Gautier prophesied it would be in, if it 
ever turned up, and not in Provengal, as M. Gaston Paris 
expected. 

Mr. Conder has in the press a work on the propertions of 
Human Symmetry, as reported by the Greek sculptors and 
by the Italian painters of the Renaissance. 

Baron de Laborie, while crossing the Boulevard Montmar- 
tre, was run over recently and killed by a laundress’s cart. 
The deceased, aged 72, an Orleanist, was the author of various 
political writings, and also distinguished as a numismatist. 

Afzelius, the venerable collector of Swedish folk songs, 
died on the 25th of September last at Eukoping, where he 
had been pastor for forty-nine years. 

The death is announced of Mr. Lewis Doxat, one of the 
oldest, if not the oldest, of London journalists. Seventy 
years ago he became connected with the printing department 
of one of the London journals, and then with the Morning 
Chronicle. Afterwards he conducted the Observer during the 
long period of fifty years. 

For his new edition of Chaucer's treatise on the “ Astro- 
labe,” Mr. Skeat has examined no less than sixteen manu- 
scripts, which he has arranged in two classes: 1. Those that 
contain the “ Conclusions” in the right order; 2. Those that 
have them wrong. 

The Society of Antiquaries have elected, as a member, Mr. 
Shirley Brooks, the well-known editor of Punch. 
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RELIEF FOR AN OPPRESSED CLASS. 
From the New York Times. 


cipal and County taxes. 


occasions. 
taxation to their pro 
atically. 


other direction. 


with the worst effect. 


tion at its full and fair market value. 


tt.an double taxation. 


Mr. Wells’ plan. It is in fact the least important. 
nearly all personal property will be reached for taxation 
He proposes, in the first place, to tax all personal property 
org | in stocks or shares in moneyed co 

their ful 


amount he owns. 





The Queen has accepted a copy of Colonel Colomb’s Roy- 
alist story, “ Donnington Castle.” 

Mr. John P. Seddon, a London architect, has accepted an 
offer from a publisher, to prepare a work on the requisites of 
what Dr. Carpenter calls “ a house fit to live in.” 

A new London bi-weekly newspaper in French made its 
appearance on the 20th ult. 

The Dublin Nation states that Dr. MacHale, Roman Catho- 
lie Archbishop of Tuam, has just published an edition of 
Moore’s Melodies in Irish. 

Mr. Gladstone has presented copies of all his works to the 
collection now being made at the Crystal Palace for present- 
ation to the city of Chicago. 

Messrs. Longman state that they have incurred a loss of 
about £200 through the works of the Rey. Mr. Watson, lately 
condemned for the murder of his wife. 


Mr. Disracli has written a Preface for the new edition of 
his “ Political Biography of Lord George Bentinck,” wherein, 
among other remarks, he makes the following : “One views 
contemporary history with justifiable suspicion : the prejudice 
and passion which often deform its pages are scarcely com- 
pensated for by the authentic information which, when writ- 
ten by a chief actor in the scene, it certainly ought to supply. 
A severe scrutiny has convinced me that the statements of 
fact in this work are rigidly accurate. But what gratifies me 
most, on its reperusal, is the impartial spirit in which the 
motives of individuals and parties are considered and de- 
scribed. To every individual justice is done. After twenty 
years the character of Sir Robert Peel appears to me to be 
more true than any which have appeared of that eminent 
man... .Since the political Biography was published, an im- 
portant event respecting the civil disabilities of another por- 
tion of her ~~ i * subjects has occurred: the emancipation 
of the Jews. have thought it, however, better to retain the 
24th chapter, which treats of that question, not only because 
the question detached Lord George Bentinck from the lead 
of a political party, but because the chapter treats of a not 
uninteresting portion of the history of human nature, and 
throws some light on the principle of race, which is the key 
of history, and the surest clue, in all ages, to the conduct of 
mankind.” 

A new Reformed Catholic weekly journal is shortly to ap- 
pear at Rome. 


A new .nonthly paper called the American Settler has been 
started in London. It is intended as a guide to British emi- 
gration to the United States. 


The birthday of Burns was commemorated on the 25th ult., 
being the 113th anniversary of his birth, by the Caledonian 
Society of London, at the Freemasons’ Tavern. 

It is stated that the committee entrusted with the decora- 
tion of St. Paul’s Cathedral have ordered from Munich a fur- 
ther supply of stained glass window. 


The Gallery of Apollo, in the Louvre, which was closed in 
August, 1870, has been reopened. 


The private view of the General Exhibition of Water-Color 
Drawings, Dudley Gallery, took place on the 20th ult. 


Miss Jessie Macgregor, a Scotch lady has carried off the 
highest honor at the Royal Academy this year. The gold 
medal and books for the best historical painting, “‘ An Act of 
Mercy,” have been accorded to Miss Macgregor, who is the 
second female recipient of the honor, 


of itself, is equal to a reduction of nearly one-ha 
taxation. 


as five to one. 
are very nearly equal. 


present bur 


valued houses will look carefully. 


st_ ntial relief is not now within their power, 


THE SOUTH ENCOURAGING IMMIGRATION, 
From the Commercial Advertiser, 


Virginia Legislature is considering the question of making 


minimum charge for such services. 


of improvement begin to appear. 


plans. 


Orleans, and Mobile in turn. The Mobile merchants mig! 


jects in the present condition of the South. 


ADDITIONAL EMPLOYMENT FOR WOMEN. 
From the Times. 





value, by means of the control to which the Gov- | oytremel 
ernment is entitled over this class of artificial property-own- 
ers. In the next place, he proposes to measure the personal her knowledge 
property, other than shares in the moneyed corporations of ‘ 
our own State, by the evidence each person gives of the 
This evidence is to be found in the rent 
or rental value of the house, or warehouse, or other building 
so occupied by him. Granting, what few will dispute, that 
this is a standard of personal property, which, in the main bei . ns 
a : : A ing generally realized by our shipowners. 
an hats a fair — of Rene with ey property =. of ie em ientented te been rte out of the yards on 
SSS SR Eee Sh eeate Se Peee oe ope i the ge and — - on the stocks there. The 
‘ . A r : y lake vessels are also beginning to introduce them 
den borne by real estate, and this reduction will take place in | OW™CTS 5 is luce 
spite of the advanced valuation of real estate for purposes of |O% OUF inland seas. At Wyandotte, on Lake Michigan, a 
The present ratio of the assessed value of real es- 
tate to that of 7 onal Lie — - a — York is been commenced there, one a propeller and the other a side- 
7 — aeaeun one, Boy oun | wheeler. The success of the iron steamer Michigan upon the 
pays five-sixths of the taxes; under the new system—if it | /#kes leaves no doubt of the advantages iron vessels possess 
operates on the euthous of it with reason, believe it will—real | °V€T wooden ones for lake service. Their superior buoyancy 
estate will ay we three sixths, or about three-fifths of its | 8% the extra stowage-room afforded not only increases their 
en. This is an effect of the reform plan of tax- J “ - alee 
ation into which we hope the vast body of owners of medium- constructed of wood. Composite ships are also getting into 
They are the most help- |“ r- “ghee : 
less and the worst suffering victims of the present confused | a ee — _ port, and as a 
and corrupt tax system, and it beheoves them to see if sub- | V°SS8¢ 6 much cheaper than one 


The other State which is awakening to a sense of its : F . 

Br ier egy - a: | Say gushing—persons, who have written of the delights of 
deficiencies is Alatama. The Mobile Board of Trade is dis-| i, Adirondacks, that region is now ruined for the ieeae of 
cussing the question of immigration with great earnestness, | .ojiiude and nature 
but an ——— that is — ao 7 interwoven with its , ; 

he merchants o obile incline to the belief that |‘); : : : 
~ 4 - -.- | thirty thousand are said to h h “ 
their State is to be restored to its former degree of prosperity _— A man cannot now sit. pe ao Oekeeat Tun. 
through the operation of a direct line of steamship commu-| ners Lake to fish through a quiet hour, without becoming the 
nication between Mobile and Liverpool—a fallacious hope | centre of a score of interested and fashionably-dressed spec- 
which has agitated Richmond, Charleston, Baltimore, New y aus 


employ their spare capital advantageously in the promotion fi ee = thence TR, he wanders along the 
of schemes for internal improvement, or for the encourage- | crowded wood-paths by the unskillful rifle practice of the 
ment of — from Europe, but they will have to H 

wait long before they can either build or support a fleet of | 2 . - 

ocean steamships. It is a waste of time to talk of such pro- shoot at casual robins. In fact, if those who have lately 


It is not necessary to advocate female suffrage in order to 
admit the justice of the female demand for work. The ques- 
tions may be dealt with separately, even if zealous reformers 


would fain have it otherwise. Women do not vote in France 
yet, but they serve there as clerks in banks, as cashiers in 
merchandising, business, and trades of all sorts, as telegraph 
operators, as inn-keepers, and in many other capacities that 
are chiefly, with ourselves, monopolized by the men. Of 
course this state of things is encouraged in France, and other 
European States, by the demand for men for the army, and 


: ‘ ss , revives the old question about the right and the wrong of the 
The class in most American communities on which local principle which assigns man to the field while woman takes 
taxation falls heaviest, is made up of owners and occupants | Gare of the home. That contro however, be re- 
of houses worth from $3,000 to $10,000. In fact, it may be = eee ee 
said that this class pays much the larger part of our muni- 
- In the case of owners of such dwel- | armies in order to make room in civil life for women to earn 
lings, they are as a class innocent of the tricks by which | their living. In England, aga'n, not only does the Govein- 
assessments are sworn down and taxes evaded. They are/ ment now employ female clerks in the Post-office and other 
quiet, respectable and self-respectful business or professional departments, but, going into the business world, we find that 
men, who have no individual political intluence, and who} the Prudential Assurance Company, which has the largest 
have not been driven to act in politics in unison save on rare M 
: They A mostly —— salaried — rsa 2 department expressly for female service. 
gaged in retail trades or moderate professional callings al- | y; rm xething li id 
ready well filled and a little crowded, and in either case, have min © Sere $8 get semnatonng ae ie Soraeiagin et compe 
less than the —_—- opportunity to add any increase in| to g certain class’ of ladies ; that is to say for the present 
Sou alleen cane — = aes oe yo ape “the daughters and widows of professional men, merchants, 
ae 3 Boys i i ,” will te 
the theoretical “ diffusiveness” of taxes, confined pretty much ont geienarn enaees te peas ataem, Wil only bea 
a ae — Se enone Shanty | Vidious, but it conforms with the prejudices and habits of the 
By. ity, and in an i vell f in- 
from ten to fifty dollars added to his annual tax bill, he has | COMMUNI: and in any case will flo very well for a begin 
no otLer recourse than to pay it, and try to make it up by an | elsewhere. It is well known that, if not to the same extent as 
extraordinary and often painful effort at economy in some |in France, women serve in shops more frequently in Eng- 
- - In the case of occupants of houses the in-|jand than ‘in America; and 
crease in taxation is felt in the form of increased rent, which | anq facile spirit with which innovations for improvement 
landlords can add, and which in the great majority of cases, are commonly dealt with here, one would expect to find 
the tenant is compelled to pay. The —_ is, as 4. have 
said, that on owners and occupants of moderate-sized houses, Ao . 
worth from $3,000 to $10,000, the weight of taxation falls shops and warehouses are deemed objections here to women 


garded as foreign to the issue under discussion here, since it 
is not requisite in the United States to keep up large standing 


staft of clerks of any insurance office of London, has created a 
In this latter case, 


titive examination, engagements are restricted, at this time, 


gible for appointment. The discrimination seems to us in- 
ning. These important examples should stimulate liberality 


et, considering the generous 


things otherwise. The publicity and possible temptations of 


finding employment in them; and to this, coupled with the 


: : lack due proportion of e i in averag 

It is to this class that the reformed system proposed by as © age sage ott nna ellpeotere thes 
Mr. Wells will bring the greatest relief, and yet, probably, it | substantially debarred from employment that tens of thou- 
is from the house-owning portion of this class that there will | sands of the sex 

come some of the earliest and most obstinate objections. Mr. country would certainly be none the worst for the men, dis- 
Wells proposes to assess real estate for the purposes of taxa- 

Owners of houses of | of course, that other objections have been made, besides 
the moderate class we have referred to, who now pay taxes| those we have cited. It is said, in particular, that ladies 
on an average assessment of not over fifty dollars, and in ~ ~ 

New York and Brooklyn of somewhat less than this per- shops served by men. 
centage, will be apt to see in this a prospect of double or more | 5, ‘at Lord and Taylor's would dwindle instantly if made 
And this fear would be reasonable, if | | ,Ger such circumstances 

the valuation of real estate at par were the only feature of ‘ 


In con- |. 9 : x ; 
nection with it Mr. Wells proposes a vpn he | which all or change? It is obvious, however, that the statement is ab- 


training, is due the fact that American women are still 


might worthily undertake ; while the 


placed by the women, seeking other callings. We are aware, 


would not buy as freely at shops served by women as at 


e are told that the sales at Stewart’s 


But is this really true? And, if 
true, does it not itself furnish an argument in favor of the 


surd to the last degree. Exactly the same kind of objection 
has been made to female physicians, ¢. ¢., that their own sex 


, . eS “ti. 
rations, at would not employ them ; but we are assured that such practi 


titioners, regularly educated to the branch they profess, are 
successful; and it is probable the women clerk 
would sell her silk and laces as readily as the women doctor 


IRON SHIPBUILDING ON THE LAKES. 
From the Commercial Advertiser. 


The advantages of iron over wood in shipbuilding are 
Several vessels 





new shipyard has recently been established for the produc- 
tion exclusively of iron vessels. ‘'wo steamers have just 


freight capacity, but they are much more durable than those 


favor. One of this character—with an iron frame and 


entirely of iron, it is probable the composites will find favor 
with many shipowners. The general superiority of metallic 
over wooden ships is too patent to be doubted. It 4s shown 
that the steamships of the lines between this port and 
Europe, which are all iron vessels, now carry six times the 


: - cargo, with one-third less coal, and with the same crew that 
_ The Southern States have begun to take action in the | were required for the full trip of a first-class steamer before 
right way to encourage immigration. A Committee of the 


the adoption of iron. This result has been considerably 


slat i : &/ helped by the improvements in marine engines, but it is 
State appropriation for this purpose, and the Richmond chiefly due to the increased capacity for cargo aniron hull 
papers are urging the necessity of organizing an Immigra-| affords. The new yard at Wyandotte is said by the Detroit 
= per op peg Bt. yng Ri LX papers to be but the beginning of an immense business there, 
which migh adop wi ntage ery Southern | j ess to the iron-producin ti 

State—namely, the establishment of a central State depet, to eb a - > mS Ceeens et ie Bestia 
receive the immigrant, afford him comfortable food and 
lodging at the least possible cost, give him all necessary in- 
formation about any State or Territory he may desire to 
settle in, see that he procures proper transportation to the 
interior, and when necessary from accidentor sickness sup- 
ply him with proper surgical or ee oe reception of visitors, the railway connecting that region with 
organized efforts in this direction that the South fails to get po ty a tage = > a — > © Gane Sante 
its share of the increasing flood of immigrants. Virginia "accessible to visitors as the Adirondack Woods or the 
especially, which, more than any other State, needs the help White Mountains 

of new settlers, has been remiss in this respect, but the signs ‘ 


giving it unusual advantages. 


THE IMPENDING DOOM OF YOSEMITE. 
From the Times. 
Before Spring has prepared the Yosemite Valley for the 


It will thus be 


Of its impending doom there can then 
be little question. 


Thanks to Rev. Mr. Murray and other enthusiastic—not to 


Stage lines connect it with the more 
permanently-settled regions, and visitors to the number of 


at tators. He cannot shoot at an ay deer with®ut run- 
ork belle, while his life 


young gentlemen who lie in ambush behind every tree to 


made the trip through the Adirondack region are to be 
believed, that once imposing forest solitude is now rather 
more crowded, and decidedly gayer, than the Central Park 
on a Summer's Saturday afternoon. This is the work of 
the literary tourists and stage lines. What will be the fate 
of Yosemite when the railway locomotive pants at the gates, 
and scores of Murrays visit it for an afternoon’s pleasure ? 

The fact that the Yosemite Valley is situated west of the 
Rocky Mountains will, of course, modify the profanation to 
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= ; , ; a , 
which it is doomed. Its downward career will probably be The United States’ case asks for compensation for the in- | Sergeant-at-Arms and other officers just under him, and the 
gin with an irruption of the Pike County person, who will | direct losses due to the transfer of the commercial marine | members in the stalls and galleries on each side. The 


Lord 
erect for himself exasperating hovels at all points of interest, | to neutral flags, and for general prolongation of ihe war! | Mayor, Aldermen, and Sherifts sat in the furthermost lower 
and devote himself to the sale of bad whisky to reckless visi 


i- | We affirm that this is, if not sharp practice, wholly unworthy | galleries towards the altar, and their ladies had seats as- 
tors. The monte dealer will soon follow, and the advantages | of a great country like the United States, and explicable only signed them. The Foreign Ministers and their ladies occu- 
oftered by the steep precipices of the valley to the despairing | by some oral communication of which we have heard nothing, | pied the middle gallery on the north-side. The Bishop of 
lover will doubtless lead tothe establishment of monte banks | and which we can hardly believe to have taken place. Still | London, Compton, sat on his throne in the south-east end of 
at the summit of each available precipice. The enterprising | our own Government ought to inform us explicitly whether | the choir, and the Dean and Prebendaries on chairs within 











drug-dealer will next cover every inch of rock surface with 
aa invitations to the general public to purchase reme- 
dies for all possible diseases, and the humiliation of Yosemite 
will be completed by the pitching of the tents of peripatetic 
circuses, and supertluously armed and headed negro-girls. 
The valley will be the resort of prosaic picnics, and of those 
benevolent secret societies which annually engage in the in- 
telligent charity of public dancing and unlimited consumption 
of beer. The once majestic wilderness will be converted in- 
to a gigantic beer-garden, and in place of flowers will grow 
only confused pint-pots and defective whisky-bottles. 

Fortunately, however, there is yet a way by which the 
Yosemite can be saved. Congress is already considering the 
expediency of preserving the wonderful Yellowstone region 
from profanation, by converting it into a national park. 
Every argument in favor of this scheme will apply with 
equal force to the Yosemite Valley. Should it be made a 
national | pms from which the monte-dealer, the druggist’s 
agent, and the travelling mountebank should be strictly shut 
out, it will remain a place which we can proudly show to 
the benighted European as a proof of what nature—uniler a 
republican form of government—can accomplish in the great 
west. 


REAL ESTATE PROSPECTS, 
From the Evening Post. 


The impression prevails among our leading business men 
that the approaching spring will witness a marked activity 
in the real estate market, as regards both city and suburban 
property. Real estate dealers and owners are making the 
necessary preparations to meet a demand which they claim 
will keep pace with a prosperous mercantile season. It hav- 
ing been demonstrated that the distributors of the municipal 
funds cannot misappropriate them with impunity, confidence 
in the management of city affairs has been restored, the 
credit of the city, which at one time was asserted to be im- 
paired, has been fully re-established, and the main barriers 
to honest dealings in all matters pertaining to real estate 
have been effectually demolished. 

With the establishment of this improved condition of 
things it may be naturally inferred that capital will not be 
allowed to remain idle. All unfavorable elements having 
been eradicated, it may be assumed that, as in times past, the 
real estate market will now receive a full share of attention. 
Persons of moderate means, too, will be inclined to invest 
their surplus money in houses and lots, because they deem 
such investments as thoroughly safe and advantageous. 
Sales of real estate at regular auction marts have become of 
daily occurrence in this city, and the interest attaching to 
them furnishes another sanal were such required, of the dis- 
position of moneyed men to accept this class of securities. 

Real estate dealers are in the best of spirits over the bright 
prospects which the times betuken, and the numerous orders 
which are beginning to flow in. 

Persons of frugal habits and limited incomes are becoming 
convinced that no harm and much good may result from 
applying a practical test to the theory that a sure way of 
securing a comfortable home is to begin by investing what 
money they can spare, no matter how small the amount. 
They have assurances that by easy payments, extending over 
a reasonable length of time, they will in the end have pro- 
vided for themselves and families suitable home provisions 
within a convenient distance of the city. 





GREAT BRITAIN. 


THE WASHINGTON TREATY. 


No doubt it was from an honorable desire to avoid every 
topic of difference which could possibly be avoided that Lord 
Ripon and his colleagues failed to insist on an explicit defi- 
nition of “the Claims generically known as the Alabama 
Claims,” notwithstanding that Great Britain, and Great Bri- 
tain alone, was liable to sutler by any vagueness in this es- 
sential article. The protocol of May 4, 1871, however, cou- 
pled with the provisions of subsequent articles, directing that 
each vessel shall be the subject of a separate inquiry, is sutti- 
cient to show that the claims for indirect losses were not 
contemplated in laying down the basis of Arbitration. Whe- 
ther claims for direct losses are admissible in respect of all 
the vessels comprised in the American list is a question left 
open by the Treaty, and therefore properly cognizable by 
the arbitrators, who are also perfectly competent to decide 
on the relevance of the presumptive argument against Great 
Britain. But it is not so evident, nor are we prepared to ad- 
mit, that it is a question for the Arbitrators at all, whether 
Great Britain is responsible in damages for the general war 
expenses incurred by the United States after the battle of 
Gettysburg. It is certain that, had the intention to press 
such a demand been understood on both sides at Washing- 
ton, it would have brought the Conferences to an abrupt 
conclusion. Not only would it have been impossible for 
Great Britain to place on record the expression of regret to 
which the United States naturally attached so much weight, 
and to acquiesce in the retrospective application of the new 
rules; not only must our Commissioners have insisted on the 
right to plead a set-off on account of the Fenian raids and 
other national injuries, instead of referring the Alabama 
claims to Arbitration by themselves, but it would have been 
their duty to suspend all further negotiations till a distinct 
waiver of indirect losses should have been obtained. If it 
be asked why, nevertheless, the Arbitrators should not be in- 
vited to decide on their admissibility, the answer is conclu- 
sive. Were the judgment of the Arbitrators subject to no 
express limitation of any other kind, it might not be palpa- 
bly unfair, though it would still be inexpedient, to leave the 
measure of liability absolutely indefinite. As it is, the agree- 
ment for arbitration is entirely one-sided. No matter how 
unreasonable the Arbitrators may consider it to judge our 
conduct ten years ago by rules framed last year, their award 
must be governed by those rules, and they are not allowed 
to consult their own sense of justice. How then can it be 
argued that in estimating the damages, if any, to be paid, they 
should be relieved of an obligation to follow legal principles 
common to both the litigant nations, and invested with a 
discretionary power to impose on Great Britain a penalty as 
on as victorious Germany exacted from prostrate France? 
LIME, 








it 
| United States are guilty of a policy which can hardly be 


any such explanation can be offered, If it can, we fear our 
negotiators have been taken in, and do not deserve the credit 
hey had, we believed, fairly won. If it can not, we fear the 


called honorable, and 1s certainly quite unworthy. We have 
no wish to decide hastily on the matter. But we do think we 
ought to have a speedy and official explanation from our own 
Government of the apparent incongruity between the Treaty 
jand the case. If the United States, in order to win popu- 
|larity at the elections, should have been guilty of straining 
tc the utmost the letter, and violating the spirit, of their 
Treaty, we should hope that Congress would call to account 
| instead of supporting so discreditable a proceeding. But we 
confess ourselves hardly able to believe it; and yet, if that 
has not been the case, our own Government has been guilty 
of the blunder of painting its own diplomatic achievement 
in colors very different from those which the result warrants, 
and of adding another to the list of its grave recent blun- 
ders. That, too, we can hardly believe; but any third ex- 
planation of the matter we are quiie unable to suggest.— 
Spectator. 


The American “ case” goes on to demand from us the en- 
hanced rate of insurance on American merchantmen which 
prevailed during the war, and the profits alleged to have been 
made by English shipowners through the transfer of freight 
to English bottoms owing to the fear of the Confederates. 
Here, again, we seem to be battling with thin air. Who can 
estimate these profits? By what process are we to arrive at 
them? The vaguest and the largest branch of the American 
claims, however, has yet to come. We are to be saddled, if 


encouragement given to the Confederates by Great Britain, 
and by the existence of these cruisers on the high seas, tended 
to keep alive the Confederate hopes, and to prolong the war 
beyond its natural termination. Such terms, supposing they 
could be extorted, would be more onerous than have been 
exacted after many a bloody war. However, these extor- 
tionate demands are made, and there is nothing in the terms 
of the Treaty which forbids them to be made. When Mr. 
Sumner drew up his elaborate indictment against the British 


by consenting there and then to the annexation of Canada. 
As it would be clearly impossible—or, almost impossible—to 
measure by any exact pecuniary standard the damages alleged 
in the American case, perhaps a similar concession on our 
part now would purchase indemnity. Really it is difficult to 
keep one’s temper when statements are made so irritating as 
those now advanced by our good cousins.—Shefiield Daily 
Telegraph. 


MR. BRIGHT. 


The Daily News does not think Mr. Bright will rejoin the 
Government. There can belittle doubt that if he were dis- 
posed to re-enter the Cabinet, the first vacant place which he 
might be willing to accept would be eagerly offered to him. 
But Mr. Bright has had two warnings. The precarious 
tenure on which the thread of his political life hangs has 
been made known to him with an emphasis which it is im- 
possible to disregard; and if, as we hope, he is destined to 
serve his country for yet many years, his strength will pro- 
bably require, for some time at least, to be husbanded and 
economically used. The worry of official business tried him 
in the palmy days of the Administration, when it was borne 
triumphantly on a flowing tide of success. It would be a 
perilous experiment to join a Government in difficulties, 
laboring among rocks, shallows, and breakers. Mr. Bright's 
reacceptance of office would, indeed, be a pledge of recon- 
ciliation between the Ministry, and some of its alienated 
friends. It would be an assurance of diminished military and 
naval estimates, of retrenchment in expenditure, and proba- 
bly of concession to the advanced Liberal party on cduce- 
tional questions. Stil, it may be doubted, after all, whether 
Mr. Bright cannot do better service to his late colleagues, to 
his party, and to his country as a private member than asa 
Minister. In the Cabinet he would be an independent ally 
and coequal power, as Lord Palmerston and Lord Russell, or, 
in earlier days, Lord Chatham and Fox were in the Ministries 
in which they consented to occupy other places than the 
first. But his appropriate work could just as well be done 
from without. With the moderation which advancing years 
and experience, and the accomplishment of the great aims 
with which he started in public life, have brought, Mr. Bright 
is ——— fitted to be the patron of the Cabinet, its tutelary 
genius, and frieudly adviser and censor. Through life he 
has been a good fighter, but he has fought for definite objects, 
and not from a mere spiritof pugnacity, such as that which 
animates Mr. Roebuck, who probably would “ set to” with 
himself, if he could find no other adversary. 


————_> —____ 


THANKSGIVING SERVICES. 


Special thanksgiving services were frequent in the reign 
of Queen Anne. Year after year she went in solemn pro- 
cession to the Cathedral to commemorate glorious victories. 
The 12th of November, 1702, when she proceeded in State to 
return thanks for Marlborough’s successes in the Low Coun- 
tries, and forthe destruction of the Spanish fleet in the port 
of Vigo by the Duke of Ormond and Sir George Rooke, was 
an august ceremony of the kind. The Council, according to 
Dean Milman, in his “ Annals of St. Paul’s,’ declared that, 
the Cathedral being for that day the Queen’s Chapel Royal, 
the seats were to be disposed of, and all the arrangements 
made, by the Lord Chancellor. The Queen’s throne, as in 
the then House of Lords, was about three feet higher than 
the floor of the choir, covered with a Persian carpet, and 
surmounted by a canopy 15 feet high. There was, accord- 
ing to the Proclamation, an arm-chair on the throne, with 
a“ fald-stool” before it, and a desk for the Queen’s book, co- 
vered with crimson velvet, richly embroidered and fringed 
with gold, with a cushion of the same. Some distance be- 
hind were stools for tbe Countess of Marlborough, Groom of 
the Stole; the Countess of Sunderland, Lady of the Bed- 
chamber in Waiting; and, further behind, stood the Vice- 
Chamberlain, with other officers of State. The two Houses 
of Parliament assisted at the ceremuny. The Lords sat in 
the area or body of the choir; the Speaker of the House 
of Commons in a seat next to the Lord Bishop of Lon- 
don in the middle of the south side of the choir, with the 





possible, with all the charges for the war after a certain date, 
we suppose, to be fixed at Geneva, on the ground that the 


nation, a hint was given that we might buy off these demands 


the rails of the altar. 

In the procession to the Cathedral, says the Dean, the 
| House of Commons led the way. At eight o'clock they 
went to St. James’s Palace, then along Pall Mall, and so to 
the Cathedral, where they took their places. The Lords met 
at ten, and formed into procession, preceded by the Officers 
}of the House, Masters in Chancery, Judges, Peers under 
age ; then Barons, Bishops, Viscounts, Earls, Dukes, the great 
officers of State, the Archbishops, and the Keeper of the 
Great Seal. They, too, in that order, went to the Cathedral 
{and took their seats. All the while till the arrival of the 
| Queen the organ continued playing voluntaries. At ‘eleven 
| o'clock, the Queen took coach at St. James's; at Temple 
Bar she was received by the Lord Mayor, Sheriffs, and Al- 
dermen on horseback. There the Lord Mayor surrendered 
the sword, prefacing the action with a short speech. The 
Queen returned it, and the Lord Mayor bore it before her to 
the church. On her arrival at the west door the Queen was 
met by the Peers and principal officers of State, and con- 
ducted along the nave to her throne. She knelt at her 
fald-stool, and, after a short “ ejaculation,” rose and seated 
herself. The music ceased. Dr. Stanley, a residentiary, 
read the first service, after which the “'Te Deum” was sung, 
with vocal and instrumental music. “ The old Whig Bishop 
of Exeter, Sir Jonathan Trelawney,” adds Dean Milman, 
preached an excellent sermon from Joshua viii. 9, “ But as 
for you, no man has been able to stand before you this day.” 
It lasted about half an hour, and was followed by the anthem, 
prayers, and benediction. The Queen led the way back. 
The Tower guns, those on the river, and those in St. James’s 
Park were fired three times; once as the Queen lett St. 
James’s, the second time when the “ Te Deum” was chanted, 
the last on the Queen’s return to the Palace. 

Such, says Dean Milman, was the “ model and precedent” 
for Royal processions at St. Paul's. In the reign of Queen 
Anne they were repeated with glorious frequency. The se- 
cond was to celebrate the victory of Blenheim, September 7, 
1704. Parliament was not sitting, but the Peers, Privy 
Councillors, and great officers of State were in attendance. 
There was a full service with the pre-communion. The 
sermon was preached by Dean Sherlock from the text, 
“ Doubtless there is a God that judgeth the earth.” 

After the recovery of George ILL. in April, 1789, from a 
very dangerous illness, a day of general thanksgiving to Al- 
mighty God was appointed by Royal proclamation, and for 
the greater solemnity of the day, says the Annual Register, 
his Majesty was pleased to go to the Cathedral Church of St. 
Paul, accompanied by the Queen, their Royal Highnesses 
the Prince of Wales, the Duke of York, the Princess Royal, 
the Princess Augusta, the Princess Elizabeth, the Duke of 
Gloucester, the Duke of Cumberland, and his Highness 
Prince William, attended by both Houses of Parliament, the 
Judges, and other public officers, to return thanks to God for 
His great mercies and blessings. The procession was begun 
at eight o’clock in the morning by the House of Commons in 
their coaches, followed by the Speaker in his State coach. 
Next came the Masters in Chancery, the Judges, and after 
them the Peers in the order of precedency, the Lord Chan- 
cellor, in his State coach, closing this part of the procession. 
Afterwards came the Royal Family with their attendants 
escorted by the Horse Guards. The King and Queen set out 
from St. James’s Palace soon after ten o'clock, in a coach 
drawn by eight cream-colored horses, follawed by their 
Icoyal Highnesses the Princesses, and proceeded through the 
gate at the stable yard along Pali Mall and through the 
Strand, “amid the acclamations of a prodigious concourse of 
people.” The streets were lined as far as Temple Bar by the 
brigade of Foot Guards, the Grenadicr companies of which 
were posted in the Cathedral, and patrolled by parties of 
Horse Guards. From Temple Bar to St. Paul’s the streets 
were lined by the Artillery Company and Militia of the city, 
At Temple Bar the King was met by the Lord Mayor, Sheriffs 
and a deputation from the Aldermen and Common Council, 
all being on horseback, when the Lord Mayor surrendered 
the city sword to his Majesty, who, having returned it to him, 
he carried it bareheaded before the King to St. Paul’s. At 
the Cathedral his Majesty was met at the west door by the 
Peers, the Bishop of London, the Dean and Canons of St. 
Paul's, the band of Gentlemen Pensioners, and the Yeomen 
of the Guard attending. The King and Queen sat under a 
canopy of State near the west end of the choir and opposite 
the altar. After the special service the Royal procession re- 
turned to St. James’s, guns were fired in the parks, and the 
day was wound up with illuminations in all parts of the me- 
tropolis with great splendor and magnificence. Again, on 
the 19th December, 1797, the King (George III.) and the 
Queen, with the whole of the Royal Family, the great officers 
of State, and the members of both Houses of Parliament went 
in grand procession to St. Paul’s to take part in the general 
thapksgiving for the three great naval victories obtained by 
his Majesty's fleet under the command of Lords Howe, St. 
Vincent, and Duncan. On that occasion a large number of 
the men of the Royal Navy and Marines joined in the pa- 
geant, bearing the captured French, Spanish, and Dutch 
flags. At Temple Bar their Majesties were received by the 
Lord Mayor, mounted on horseback, and carrying the sword 
of the city. The Sheriffs and the members of the Corpora- 
tion were in attendance at the Cathedral, where the King and 
Queen were met on their arrival by the Bishop of London 
and the Dean and Chapter, who conducted them to their 
thrones. Detachments of Foot Guards formec a double line 
from the west door to thedome. During the service the flags 
were placed with much ceremony upon the altar. The ser- 
mon on the occasion was preached by the Dean (Dr. Prety- 
man). The Royal party returned to the Palace with the 
same State one the enthusiasm of the populace. Itis stated, 
as an incident of the day, that Mr. Pitt was very grossly in- 
sulted on his way to the Cathedral, in consequence of which 
he did not return in his own carriage, but stopped to dine 
with the Speaker and some other gentlemen in Doctors’ 
Commons. He was escorted home in the evening by a party 
of the London Light Horse.— Times. 











——————_e——_—__. 


PHILIP ASTLEY. 


Philip Astley was undoubtedly the best horse-tamer of his 
time, and as a. judge of what may be called “ trick horse. 
flesh,” he has perhaps never been equalled. He generally 
obtained his stud from Smithfield, caring, as he said, “ little 
for shape, make, or color; temper was the only considera 
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| 
tion.” He rarely gave more than five pounds for each. For | advantages, but the odd thing about him is that he imagines 
this price he had obtained his accomplished horse, Billy, a he is sought after solely because he is good-looking and 
great popular favorite, playful asa kitten with those he knew agreeable. In the drawing-room he is a perfect gallant of 
and deeply versed in all the learning of the circus. Billy the old school, and pays the most delicate attentions to all 
could fire off pistols, take a tea-kettle off a blazing fire, lay the pretty women he meets. The innocent members of the 
the cloth, arrange cups and saucers, and invite the clown _to | sex receive his polite speeches as they would the kind words 
tea. All agreed that he could do everything but talk. But/of a grandfather, while the more scheming fair ones play 
one day Billy was arrested by the sheriff, not on account of | upon his weak points for purposes of theirown. He leads 
any extravagance of his own, but owing to the misconduct of the fairest girl in the room to the piano, and turns her music 
a groom, one Saunders, to whom he had been lent. Saunders | with all the practised skill of a young man. He nses his eye- 
had been many years in Astley’s employ, and had borrowed | glass with consummate art, and leads you to infer that he 


Billy to exhibit him by way of private speculation. This 

terminated in the prisonment of Saunders in the Fleet, and | 
the sale of Billy to the highest bidder. For three years the | 
favorite was lost sight of. Accidentally two of Astley’s | 
“ riders” discovered Billy drawing a cart in Whitechapel. | 
There covld be no question of the fact, for upon hearing 4 | 
peculiar clicking together of the forefinger and thumb—one 

of the signs or sounds Astley had always employed in train- | 
ing his stud—Billy had picked up his ears, pranced and 
danced in a very remarkable manner. The recognition was 
mutual. Billy’s present proprietor was well content to part 
with him at a very moderate price, “for,” as he explained, 
“ though he’s the best-tempered creature breathing, yet some- 
times he does cut such very rum capers that we calls him the 
Mountebank.” Forthwith Billy was restored to his friends ; 
all was forgiven, and he reappeared in the circus as though 
he had never been «absent from it, made tea, went through all 
his “ business,” and so continued to do for many years, dying 
at last of sheer old age, universally respected and regretted. 
But a steed even more famous than Billy was Astley’s 
charger, the Spanish Horse, given him by General Elliott 
after theGerman war. The Spanish Horse could perform 
all Billy’s tricks and more; could ungirth his own saddle, 
wash his own feet in a pail of water, and, as some allege, 
even curry-comb himself. The Spanish Horse is reputed to 
have lived to the mature age of forty-two. Wien his teeth 
failed him, he subsisted upon a daily allowance of two half- 
quartern loaves. Even after death he served the theatre of 
which he had long been a main ornament and support. His 
hide was tanned and made into a thunder drum, “ which,” 
writes an intimate friend of the deceased, “ was placed on the 
prompt side of the orchestra, and when its rambling sounds 
died on the ears of those who knew the circumstances, it 
served to their recollection as a parting knell.” The thunder 
drum probably went the way of many theatrical psoperties. 
It must have perished in 1841—if it survived so long—when 
for a third time Astley’s amphitheatre was totally consumed 
by fire. 

It has been said that Astley was uneducated, and it may be 
added that he wasaman of somewhat violent temper. His 
energetic nature was wont to find expression in very intem- 
perate language. But time out of mind fierce words and 
comminatory expletives have been considered indispensable 
to the due carrying on of the business of the stage. He wasa 
very despot in his theatre. He had the reputation of apply- 
ing his whip indiscriminately to his biped and quadruped 
players. Perhaps it was only to the last named he referred, 
however, when he said to Mr. Harris, the manager of Covent 
Garden, who had complained of the insubordination of his 
company, “ Why don’t you serve your performers as Ido 
mine? Never let ‘em have anything to eat till they’ve done 
acting.” When told by his master-carpenter that it would 
be impossible to produce a new play by the time he had fixed 
for its performance, he demanded angrily, “ Who’s Mr. Im- 
possible, sir? Idon’t know him. I never heard of him. 
He don’t live in this house, sir! and he never shall! Go to 
your work!” He was obeyed, and the piece was duly forth- 
coming at the stated date. “Do you think you are dealing 
with your horses?’ John Kemble asked him once, with 
superb scorn, when a dispute had arisen in regard to the rent 
to be paid for the Liverpool Theatre, the property of the 
tragedian, which Astley had hired for a season. “ D—n you, 
sir!” cried Astley, hotly, “and do you think you are going to | 
play Richard the Third over me!” But, with all his peremp- | 








tory speech and roughness of manner, he seems to have been 


affectionately regarded by the members of his company. 
He was straightforward in his dealings with them, and had | 
real consideration for their interests, Still it was not advisa- 
ble for them to run counter to his opinions as a stage-mana- | 
r. Of the public he was certainly a most faithful servant, 
and labored most assiduously for their entertainment. And | 
‘he succeeded in winning a higher place in general regard for 
equesivian performances than they had ever previously at- 
tained. From first to last he constructed no fewer than | 
nineteen amphitheatres.—All the Year Round. | 
eG «cl 
OLD BEAUX. 


It is easy enough to say that, however weighted a young 
and handsome but poor man, may be in the matrimonial race, 
he must win by virtue of his youth. But, as a matter of 
fact, women love wealth quite as much as they admire manly 
beauty, and it is quite possible for an old beau to carry oft a 
prize in the face of one with whom he could not for a 
moment compete on merely personal grounds. Most women 
are alive to the main chance, and are not always unwilling to 
sacrifice the man of their choice for the solid advantages of 
wealth and position. Who does not know that “ when 
poverty comes in at the door, love flies out at the window ?” 
or who can be blind (o the fact that one cannot be sentimen- 
tal over butchers’ bills with scant cash to meet them, and an 
increasing family which is slowly sinking a young pair into 
the slough of poverty? An old beau might indeed fail if he 
merely matched himself against the personal claims of a 





could see quite as well without that indispensable appendage. 
Most men give way to him for two teasops; first, because he 
is old, and may presumably be deemed harmless; and 
secondly, because they do not know how to put down a 
venerable pretender to the mysteries of love. Women 
usually make short work of veteran sirens who attempt the 
airs of youth; but we blundering members of the inferior 
sex know nothing of that wondertul style of fence in which 
the most deadly thrusts are concealed under the honeyed 
words of politeness or endearment. The old beau learns 
something of this art, it is true, and can say covertly disagree- 
able things about rivals, whose chief crime is their youth. 
He can insinuate, for example, that such a one is bad-temp- 
ered, that another does not earn his salt, or that a third wins 
hearts merely to play with them. But the younger men have 
their revenge when the old fellow stands up to sing. His 
repertory of songs is generally antiquated, and he has not 
taken the trouble to learn new ones. His vocal effusions are 
all sentimental, such as “ Hertz, meine Hertz,” which hesings 
with a beautiful nasvl accent, or “ Just Like Love,” into 
which he throws plenty of expression. He is full of talk, 
and shows to advantage in this respect beside younger men, 
who thaw with reluctance, and never seem quite at ease. 
The old beau is a man of the world; he has read much and 
seen much, and expends the small change of conversation 
with a grace which his youthful rivals may wellenvy. They, 
after all, are the sour russet apples, and require long keeping 
to mellow, while he is the ripe fruit perfectly fit for the table, 
and, if the truth must be told, quite ready to fall from the 
tree. 

He is known as that charming gentleman who has such a 
fund of wit, who tells such excellent stories in a few well- 
chosen words, who is quite young and gay in spite of advanc- 
ing years, in fact much younger than many of his rivals. As 
a diner-out he is much in request; a though shrewdly 
suspected of getting up his stories, and preparing his good 
things, his company is always a valued addition to a dinner 
party. Well-read men commonly discover the source from 
whence he derives his telling anecdotes and scraps of biogra- 
phy; but knowledge is useless in society unless it can be dis- 
played, and, after all, talking is an art which can only be ac- 
quired by long practice. A young man who eats his dinner 
in sullen silence may well envy a talker whose bon mots are as 
sparkling as the champagne, and who flings off a merry re- 
tort with the careless ease of an intellectual athlete. But a 
man cannot go on playing the old beau for an indefinite 
period ; the time must come when he wil! need a nurse and 
al! the comforts of the domestic circle. Visions of the lean 
and slippered pantaloon flit before his mental vision. Every 
twinge of the gout warns him that he must make use of the 
golden hours which yet remain to him, and the rheumatism 
suggests ideas of the time when he must tind a wor!d in his 
home. He makes his selection while a fit of sober reflection 
is on him, and carries off some fair girl who marries his 
money bags, and takes him as an incumbrance. In time he 
drops out of society, or merely boves a select circle of friends, 
getting querulous and complaining as old age comes on. His 
wife refuses to perform the office of nurse, and leaves him 
chained at home by the gout, while she is flirting in society. 
He is full of odd vanities, and to the last a mere antiquated 
juvenile, with the wish yet strong within him to play the part 
of a fast man upon town.—Civilian. 


————_1—__— 


THE LIFEBOAT. 


The lifeboat! the lifeboat! when tempests are dark 
She’s the beacon of hope to the foundering bark ! 
When, midst the wild roar of the hurricane’s sweep, 
The minute-guus boom like a knell on the deep. 


The lifeboat! the lifeboat! the whirlwind and rain, 

The white-crested breakers oppose her in vain ; 

Her crew are resolved, and her timbers are staunch, 

She’s the vessel of mercy—God speed to he launch ! 


The lifeboat! the lifeboat! how fearless and free 

She wins her bold course o’er the wild-rolling sea! 

She bounds o’er the surges with gallant disdain ; 

She has stemm’d them before and she'll stem them again. 


The lifeboat! the lifeboat! she’s manned by the brave, 
In the noblest of causes commissioned to save ; 

What heart but has thrilled in the seaman’s distress, 
At the lifeboat’s endeavors, the lifeboat’s success ! 


The lifeboat! the lifeboat! no vessel that sails 

Has stemm’d such rough billows and weather’d such gales ; 
Not e’en Nelson’s proud ship, when his death-strife was won, 
Such true glory achieved as the lifeboat has done! 


—_>__— 


A BIT OF GLASS. 





younger rival. None of the arts of the tailor will conceal 
the fact that the frame is losing its elasticity. A youth spent 
in tight boots usually leads up to a gouty old age, and one 
must limp in “ shoulder of mutton shoes” by way of penalty 
for the reckless vanity of one’s prime. It is not possible for 
a@ man in the prime of life to dress like a juvenile. He may 
attempt to do sw, but the clothes take the mould of the form, 
and a beau of fifty looks, perhaps, less youthful in his fast 
attire than the man who soberly dresses in the garb that 


do what cne will. The hollow cheek will show to disadvan- 
tage beside the rounded outlines of twenty-five, and no 
amount of skill can conceal crow’s feet or busy and pent- 
house eye-brows. The old beau may be well preserved; he 
has, perhaps, a good complexion, which appears like Dresden 


china, but there is always the unmistakable look of age in his | are neither as old as the hills nor as simple as “ Good-day to 
face, and the tendency to snufile through the nose, which is you.” 

caused by false teeth or careless articulation, He, however, | 
sees none of these defects, and his looking-glass merely tells | daily and absolute necessity. 


him that he is a fine mellow specimen of manly beauty. 
The image in the mirror is but the reflex of the ideal which 
he has conjured up in his mind. 

He makes some sensation in consequence of his pecuniary 


really suits his person. One cannot hide the ravages of time, | 





Familiarity, if it do not always breed contempt, often 
begets unjust appreciation. We come to consider as matter 
of course, as if we picked them up in the streets, or as if 
they grew on hedges, things which are the result of years 
}of investigation and ages of experiment. Light is our na- 
| tural birthright, but we are apt to forget that glass is a long- 
| sought, much-desiderated, hardly-found means of transmit- 
| ting, modifying, and fully utilising that marvellous agent. 
We put on our spectacles to read this journal, with as Tittle 
thought of their novelty and importance, as when we open 
our eyes on waking. With no greater heed does the sailor 
| use his telescope to discover a signal, the beauty a cheval- 
| glass to complete her toilet, and the wine-grower a bottle to 
| retain his champagne. And yet those articles of dai y utility 


Glass, once unknown in ordinary life, is now an object of 





ther bottle?’ Do our navigators trust to beacon-fires, or to 
glazed light-houses shining certainly and brightly, whether 
catoptrically or dioptrically ?, What is it which enables us 
to ripen grapes in April,and to have our winter gardens 
filled with flowers and fruits that Alcinous never saw or 
dreamt of ? Glass, undoubtedly, has been one of the most 

powerful agents in advancing modern civilization. Our fore- 
fathers worked their weary way through an age of stone and 
anuge of iron. Those epochs represented rude but solid 

material progress. We are living in an age of glass, whose 

translucency symbolises the clear, onward gaze of intellec- 

tualadvancement. No glass means no domestic luxury, nor 
even comfort, since darkness is a plague even in the warm 

climate of Egypt. No glass, no scientific discovery ; without 

it werd reat majority of the potent army of ’ometers are im- 

possible. 

Glass, which gives a free passage to light sticks up “ No 
thoroughfare” in the face of electricity. Hence it curbs, 
contains, ard stores electricity, thereby rendering enormous 
service to the workers in electrical discovery or application. 
Glass has made all the difference in the condition of a science 
which can fortel future events with greater certainty than all 
the oracles of old—which can now predict, to a second, years 
beforehand, an eclipse of the sun or moon, or the occultation of 
a star—and the same science as known to Chaldean shep- 
herds by what their unassisted eyes could tell them while 
watching the glories of a starlight night. And the unknowa 
worlds revealed by the microscope, what knowledge should 
we have of them but for glass? The singular phenomena 
of locomotive piants, the curiosities of ciliary motion as seen 
on the heads of rotifers and elsewhere, the masses of animated 
jelly which take any shape and are constantly changing their 
protean forms, the proofs of design exhibited by the spira- 
cles or breathing holes in the sides of insects, the multifarous 
crowds of life, activity, the ambiguous organism contained 
in a drop less than the bead of a pin, would for us, without 
glass, be non-existent He who has never used a microscope 
bas but a limited cognisance of the marvels of nature. It is 
his own fault if the student remains without that knowledge ; 
for it is placed within his easy reach by glass. 

At every step we take in the domain of science, we meet 
with glass, glass again, and ever glass, applied to all sorts of 
purposes, obedient to the philosopher’s will, assuming the 
most strange and improbable forms. Here it helps the 
modern Jupiter Tonans to grasp the elements of thunder— 
that is to say, of lightning, the producer of thunder—in his 
hand. There it helps the chemist, in his laboratory, to ask 
Matter the rules and reasons of its wilful conduct. Else- 
where it enables the anatomist, whether of self-conscious 
animals or unconscious plants, to unravel the pattern accord- 
ing to which each special tissue is woven, to trace the mode 
and progress of organic growth, and to discover life, order, 
and beauty in apparently shapeless dirt and dust. Is it, then 
too much to say that physical science owes much of its re- 
cent rapid development to glass? Modern science is founded 
on observation, and the whole universe, inviting inspection, 
lies before it. The wider the field of observation, the grander 
and the surer are the conclusions grasped. Glass enables us 
to make an enormous advance (without holding out the 
slightest hope of our ever approaching there) in the direction 
of the two opposite poles of immensity—the infinitely great 
and the infinitely small. 

However general, now, may be the use of panes" of glass, 
to allow the inhabitants to look out and the kindly sun to 
look into a house, we should be wrong in fancying that pri- 
vilege to date from a very ancient past. Long after its dis- 
covery, glass was still rare, and, consequently, precious. In 
spite of what Strabo and Piny have said respecting the 
glass-houses of Sidon and Memphis, it is nevertheless true 
that Athens and the other cities of Greece, at the height of 
their prosperity, had no conception of such a novelty as a 
glazed window. But in the year 79 before the Christian era, 
the date of Herculaneum’s and Pompeii’s destruction by Ve- 
suvius, certain Romans, probably very rich patricians, fitted 
their windows with panes of glass. Sashes furnished with 
bluish-green glass have been found in disinterring Pompeian 
houses, and an analysis by M. Claudet shows its composition 
to be analogous to the glass of the present day. 

During the reign of Tiberius, a considerable impulse was 
given to the manufacture of glass, which still continued ex- 
tremely dear, preventing its frequent employn:ent for win- 
dows. Glazed windows, however, for the people of the 
South, who had never been accustomed to that comfort, 
were things of minor necessity. Their lodgings consisted of 
little chambers, with scarcely any furniture in them, which 
they occupied only at night and a very small portion of the 
day, the greater part of their existence being spent in the 
streets and the public places. Small openings in the walls, 
near the ceiling of their apartments, allowed air and a modi- 
cum of light toenter. The houses of rich patricians only, 
or the imperial palaces, could boast of windows glezed—if 
we may say so—with thin slices of diaphanous alabaster, or 
with light plates of semi-transparent gypsum. Certain win- 
dows had neither translucid plates nor glass. They consisted 
of narrow slips of marble with open intervals between them. 
Fiom this state of things the passage is long to the Crystal 
Palace, the new Kew palm-house, and glass-roofed railway 
stations. 

Churches were the first buildings to patronise the re-appli- 
cation of glass to architectural purposes. Those of Brioude 
and Tours towards the close of the sixth century, and the 
basilica of St. Sophia at Constantinople, exhibited the ear- 
liest specimens of glass-gluzed windows. They were com- 
posed, not of panes like those now employed, but of little 
round pieces, known as “ cives,” fitted into grooves in wooden 
frames, and kept there in their place by plaster. In the 
twelfth century, painting on glass was invented. The first 
stained-glass windows were put up, in 1140, in the abbey of 
St. Denis. It was not till the fourteenth century that private 
dwellings were lighted by little square panes mounted in 
lead, such as we still see in the humblest habitations of our 
ancient towns. Thanks to Colbert, under Louis the Four- 
teenth, glass-houses were established in France which suc- 
ceeded in manufacturing entire panes of respectable dimen- 
sions, but their — was far from general. 

The manufa ture of glass for windows, in England, dates 
as far back as the seventh century. Its value in the sixteenth 
century may be judged from an order given by the Duke of 
Northumberland’s steward, in 1567. “And because, during 
high winds, the glass windows in this castle and in other 
castles belonging to my lord duke got injured and broken, it 
is advisable that the glass frames in every wiadow should be 
taken down and put in a place of safety when his grace de- 








Rich and poor alike must 
‘have it. Who looks out of window now through panes of 
oiled paper pierced with a knitting-needle to peer at the pas- 
sers-by ’ Who drinks wine now out of china cups or ml 
tankards’ What has become of the wine-skin and the “ lea- 


parts. And if, at any time, his grace cr others come to so- 
journ at any one of the said castles, they can be replaced 
without much expense; whereas, at present, the dam 

done is considerable, and the cost of repairs exceedingly 
\heavy.” Glass panes can hardly be said to haye come into 
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general use before the close of the cighteenth century. In| appearances. A volume might be filled with the consequences 

fact, during that century, in French provincial towns, and | of a spark or a gas-flame carried aside by a draught of air on 

even in Paris, there flonrished « corporation of artificers,| the stage or among the scenes of a theatre. 

called “ chassissiers,” whose occupation consisted in fitting up| A much more popular application of glass is its conversion 

windows with oiled paper in the place of glass. into spectacles; respecting which we only recommend the 
Jules. Magny, the clever writer of the Histoire d’un Mor- | re-perusal of the Vicar of Wakefield, as a warning not to buy 

ceau de Verre, which supplies the basis of this paper in giv-{}a gross of yrecn ones. 


All colored glasses fatigue the eye, 
ing the genealogy of his “ Bits of Glass,” points out to his 


whether green or blue, through the monotonous hue with 
unscientific readers the difference between the mixture and | which they invest every object. In no way does monotony 
the combination of minerals. You may grind sulphur and |agree with the human subject; variety and change are as 
iron filings to the finest powder, and after mixing them to- | necessary to his eyes as to his stomach, Everybody knows 
gether mechanically as thoroughly and in whatever propor- | that nobody on earth can constantly” live on the same sort of 
tions you please, you can alwaysseparate one from the other, | food ; toujours perdrix, salmon served to ‘prentices five times 
provided that both of them are dry. But if you beat the | a week, an unlimited glut of confectioners’ tarts and lollipops, 
mixture in a crucible, to the temperature of a good black- | potted sprats at every meal, Swiss honey ditto, are sure to 
smith’s forge, you get a combination of those substances. | create disgust in the end. Our eyes have identical need of 
You may reduce the mass to an impalpable powder, but you | change; blue and green spectacles soon become wearisome. 
will obiain neither a particle of sulphur nor a particle of | Their intended object can only be answered by glasses simply 
iron. Chemistry demonstrates that in the smallest atom of |and slightly blackened. They allow things to retain their 
the new substance produced, there exist both sulphur and | natural hues, producing only the eflect of a cloudy day or 
iron. The two ingredients are intimately united, combined | incipient twilight— AW the Year Round. 

as chemists say. | 





The elements which enter into the composition of the sub- | 


ject of glass, are silex or flint, soda, potash, lime, clay or its 
metallic basis,and minium or red lead, the matter which 
colors house-painters’ priming. They are mixed together in 
the crucible of the glass-house, and then combined or melted 
by the aid of fire. The temperature (in all cases high) at 


which fusion is attained, varies with the kind of glass and the | 


ingredients of which it is composed. Window-glass is made 
of flint, soda, and lime; bottle-glass of flint and iron (in the 
shape of ferrugineous sand), soda, lime, and clay; crown- 
glass of flint, potash, and lime; and so on for other kinds of 
glass. The greater the number of bases used in the compo- 
sition, the more casily they are melted into glass. Hence, for 
cheap glasses, such as bottle-glass, the manufacturer mixes 
as many diflerent elements as possible, in order to obtain his 
result at the least possible expenditure of fuel. Neverthe- 
less, as often happens, what is gained in one way is lost in 
another; for the greater the fusibility of the glass, the more 
it is liable to decomposition by atmospheric and other influ- 
ences. 

This decomposition is evidenced by curious and even beau- 
tiful phenomena. Old window-glass, and especially stable 
window-glass, manifests incipient decay by the iridescent 
tints which cover its surtace. Bottles that have long been 
buried in the earth or submerged in ponds become most 
striking and ornamental specimens, from the gorgeous hues 
which they dispiay ; their transparence is gone, and they are 
covered with »mall scales shining with metallic lustre. By 
exposure to great heat and gradu] cooling, glass also becomes 
unvitrified and opaque, presenting a great resemblance to 
crockery, and named, after its discoverer, Reaumut's porce- 
lain. The opacity results from the formation of microsco- 
pie crystals of one of the earthy silicates which constitute 
glass, in consequence of the volatilisation of the alkaline in- 
gredient. Such porcelain is in request for decorative pur- 
poses; nor is this the only way in which the decomposition 
of the original compound has been turned to account. 

Glass, the undoubted offspring of Fire, without whose 
agency it could have no existence, has been employed, with 
some success, to defy its parent and hold him in check. 
Two conditions are necessary to cause paper, linen, canvas, 
muslin, wood, and other combustible matters to blaze, that 
is, to burn with the emission of flame, which flame is the 
means by which fire spreads the most rapidly and makes 
the most destructive havoc. Those conditions are the pre- 
sence of heat and the accecs of air. Intense heat alone does 
not suffice to cause textile or woody substances to burn with 
a flame; they must also be in contact with air, or with the 
oxygen, which is the active portion of theair. Without this 
second condition they are slowly carbonised, never bursting 
into flame, although they become red hot. It is in this way 
that wood is converted into charcoal, in air-tight cylinders, 
for the manufacture of gunpowder. 

Consequently, wood or articles of clothing are rendered 
incombustible simply by covering them with a layer of some 
substance which keeps them from all contact with air dur- 
ing their exposure to fire. This substance, Fuchs’s soluble 
glass, was discovered under the following circumstances. 

In 1780, after a recent importation of Bohemien glass, two 
French glass-houses set to work to imitate the article. One 
of them employed a mixture of silex and potash in equal 
quantities; the other, a mixture, also in equal quantities, of 
silex, potash, and lime. But while the glass made by the 
latter establishment, which was situated in the Vosges, per- 
fectly resisted the action of the atmosphere, that produced 
by the former, in Champagne, was not only deficient in clear- 
ness and solidity, but attracted atmospheric moisture to such 
a degree that the hollow feet of drinking-glasses in the shops 
became filled with a solution of carbonate of potash. A 
soluble glass was therefore obtained by employing only sand 
and potash in its composition. 

M. Fuchs, who doubtless heard of this curious fact, thought 
of turning it to a useful purpose, although apparently it was 
capable of none. By modifying its composition to the fol- 
lowing proportions—silex 69.88 plus potash 30.12, making 
together one hundred parts—he obtained a glass suluble in 
cold water, which solution, applied to textile fabrics or wood, 
has the property of rendering them incombustible. The 
evaporation of the water leaves on their surface a thin stra- 
tum of matter fusible by heat, which deprives the subjacent 
tissues of the air necessary for their combustion. 

Soluble glass is now obtained by melting in acrucible a 
mixture of fifteen parts of quartz reduced to a fine powder, 
ten parts of carbonate of potash, and one part of pulverised 
charcoal. For use, it is broken up into little bits, and then 
dissolved in boiling water, till the solution has the consistency 
of syrup. It is somewhat muddy, and has an alkaline taste. 
Nevertheless, it must be very pure not to effloresce under the 
action of the air after a certain lapse of time. A good plan 
is to cover the articles tobe protected with several coats of 
the soluble glass, beginning with a weak solution, to he fol- 
lowed by a more concentrated liquid. Its efficacy is also 
increased by mixing with it some other incombustible sub- 
stance, powdered clay for instance. 

Of all known substances, soluble glass is the best preserva- 
tive of tissues from flame, without injury to their quality. 
Still, as the alkali might prove destructive to colors like 
Prussian blue, theatrical scenery, after being rendered incom- 
bustible, should receive a coat of alum, and when that is dry, 
another of chalk. Theatres, however, make but little use of 
this means of security. Their proprietors and managers 
seem toconsider destruction by fire as the natural death of 
every play-house. Actresses and dancers are more excusable. 
Treatment with soluble glass does certainly render dresses at 
first stiff, and afterwards moist and limp; and coquetry will 
rug the risk of being burnt alive, Father than sacrifice 
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OBITUARY. 
THE EARL OF MAY, VICEROY OF INDIA. 


Richard Southwell Bourke, Earl of Mayo, was descended 
from a Norman family, which settled many centuries ago in 
‘'reland. ‘The first of the family elevated to the peerage was 
created a Baron in 1776, a Viscount in 1781, and an Earl in 
1785. The deceased Earl was born in Dublin February 21, 
1822, and, being the eldest son of the fifth Earl, inherited the 
ttle of Lord Naas. He was educated at Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, and, after being graduated, made a tour in Europe, and 
published, in 1845, a work giving his impressions of St. Peters- 
burg and Moscow. In 1847, he entered the British Parliawent 
as a representative of the borough of Kildare, and actively 
supported the Tory party. In 1852, when the Earl of Derby 
came into power, he was appointed Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
which office he held for six years. He received the same office 
under Lord Derby's second administration in 1858.9, and 
again, with a seat in the Cahinet, under Lord Derby's third 
administration in 1866. In 1852, he was elected to the British 
Parliament in Coleraine and, in 1857, was returned member 
for Cockermouth. His father died in August, 1867, and be 
succeeded as sixth Earl of Mayo in the peerage of Ireland. 
Having served the Conservative party faithfully during the 21 
years of his Parliamentary career, and evinced considerable 
executive ability, the Earl of Mayo was designated in Novem- 
ber, 1868, by Mr. Disraeli to succeed Sir John Lawrence as 
Governor-General of India. His administration of that 
empire has been eminently successful, although not distin- 
guished by any remarkable events. He continued the policy 
of his predecessor by promoting the material prosperity of the 
country, and witnessed, in 1870, the completion of the line of 
railroad which placed Calcutta in direct comicunication with 
Mooltan, a distance of 1,400 miles. In the same year the 
Falmouth, Gibraltar, and Malta submarine cable was laid, and 
Bombay was placed in direct communication with England. 
The Earl of Mayo sent the following message on the comple- 
tion of this telegraph line : 

‘* Bombay, India, June 23, 1870. 
“To the President of the United States, Washington : 

“*The Viceroy of India, for the first time speaks directly by 
telegraph with the President of the United States. May this 
long line of uninterrupted communication be the emblem of 
the lasting union between the Eastern and Western world!” 


This dispatch was received the same day in Washington. 
He gave his official sanction to the Looshai expedition now in 
progress and aided in its organization. He receutly received 
a visit from the King of Siam, whom he welcomed with much 
ceremony and display. 


——_——__ => ___— 


Lorp Mayo’s GeniaLiry.—A_ Calcutta correspondent 
writes—“It is far from easy to have patience with ardent 
persons, who would cut up every native enjoyment by the 
root—who would tax poojahs, and processions, and every- 
thing that has become woven in the course of ages into the 
national life. ‘Meddle and muddle’ will yet do more to 
endanger our rule in India than all the stories of greased 
cartridges. It isin this respect that I deem Lord Mayo’s rule 
(apart from that of some of his advisers) important. He is 
not grim. He can enjoy sport, and look with a merry twinkle 
in his eye on amusements centuries old. The people like 
this. Starch and grimaces they do not like, and never will. 
They are sad enough by nature and habit, and a cheerful 
look and word from a ruler is a great boon. They get both 


’ 


from the present Viceroy.” 


Survey or Pa.estrne.—The long-expected survey of 
Palestine has at last been fairly commenced. Capt. Stew- 
art, R.E., the officer in charge of the Expedition sent out by 
the Palestine Exploration Fund, began his operations imme- 
diately on his arrival in December. A base line of four miles 
in length was carefully measured, “ the several measurements 
agreeing wonderfully well together ;” an examination of the 
country in the vicinity of Ramleh was made, and suitable 
points selected for triangulation. Further proceedings were 
stopped for a time by the non-arrival of the promised firman, 
and by an unfortunate attack of fever which prostrated Capt. 
Stewart for several weeks. He is now recovered, the firman 
has been received from Constantinople, and the triangulation 
is going on. The party has been joined by Mr. C. F. Tyrwhitt 
Drake, lately the companion of Prof. Palmer in the Tib. 


ne eee 
IN THE TWILIGHT. 


All things on earth are beautiful, and bring 
To happy hearts a harvest of content. 
There is a glory in the bursting spring 
Ere yet the sweet May-time of flowers is spent; 
And later summer, with its sultry noon, 
But leads to slumbers in the leafy shade. 
But cold gray dawns and early sunsets soon 
Tell how the summer flower e’ecn must fade ; 
Then come the drowsy mists of Autumn-time, 
And lonely echoes sound upot. the hills, 
And the sad music of the village chime 
The soul with tender melancholy fills. 
Yet there is something beautiful withal 
In those still, dreamy moments of repose, 
That wait upon us in the Autumn fall, 
And bless the year’s long Jabors at its clog, 








Ail the Year Round. 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 





At a meeting held at Glasgow, on Monday, in aid of the 
Livingstone search fund, £200 was subscribed and a commit- 
tee appointed. 


The hbrary of the late Earl of Breadalbane is to be disposed 
of by auction. The sale will extend over three days. 


It is stated that the Marquis of Queensberry will be proposed 
at the torthcoming election of a representative Scotch Peer, 
occasioned by the lamented death of the late Erl of Kellie. 


A new Atlantic cable is to be laid during the sammer of next 
year, about July, 1873. The promotion of this project is in 
|extremely powerful hands, but it is not organise.1 as ac »ympet- 
| ing undertaking with the presentcompanies. There will be, it 
| is stated, perfect harmony in the working arrangements be- 
| tween the three companies as soon as the vew concern is ready 
for business. ‘There is room for three cables surely, and more 
| will be wauted as we grow, 


| ‘The Emperor of Russia wrote to the Emperor Napoleon on 

New Year's Day. ‘The King of Italy and the King of Spain 
| also sent his Majesty messages of congratulation. Therefore 
|not quite forgotten vet; aud also, perhaps held at s high 
value in their speculations as to the future of Europe. 


The Court Jovrnal says: We hear that a national testimo- 
nial is to be presented to Mr, Disraeli as an acknowledgment 
| of his unswerving devotion to Constitutional principles. The 
| Subscription is restricted to one shilling from each person. 
| We are told that a largé sum ha; already been obtained. 


| The Marquis of Lorne, now at Mentone, returns to England 
| for the opening of Parliament; the Princess Lonise remains 
- Mentone. 


| It is said that the portion of the art collections of Prince 
Napoleon which was not destroyed when the Communists set 
fire to the Palais Royal has been brought to London, and that 
the whole of these articles, many of which are of very great 
int erest and value, will soon be offered for sale. 


The postal telegram cards were issued on Saturday, the 
3rd inst. 


A very simple device has been suggested by Fvench inge- 
nuity for perpetuating the ill-feeling which is one of the lega- 
cies of war, It is proposed that all documents connected with 
new taxes shall be indorsed with the words ‘‘ Expenses of the 
war against Prussia, 1870-1871,” and it is said that the As- 
sembly approves the suggestion, 


At the Liverpool Police court, the other day, a boy named 
Williams was sentenced to a month's imprisonment, and five 
years’ confinement in a reformatory, for stealing fowls. His 
plan was to go about with a bag of peas saturated with whisky, 
feeding stray fowls, and, when they became drunk, bagging 
them. 


One of the African lions which attacked Macarte, the 
‘*tamer,” at Mander’s menagerie, a week or two ago, died at 
Preston since, from the wounds which it received on that o¢- 
casion. 


The death is announced, at Chester, of a Trafalgar veteran, 
named Isaac Pooley. Pooley, who was 87 years of age when 
he was removed by death, fought in the battles of Trafalgar 
and the Nile, and he was on board the Victory when Lord Nel- 
son received his mortal wound. 


The Saxon Government has decreed the dissolution of all 
internationalist trade unions and working men’s associations in 
that kingdom. 


They found ont how to do one thing in Paris, during the 
siege, and that was to make .artificial milk. The following 
is the recipe: Dissolve one and a half ounces of sugar in a 
quart of water; add an ounce of dry albumen and from 15 to 
30 grains of soda, and then make an emulsion of the whole with 
from one and a half to two ounces of olive oil. Gela- 
tine may be substituted for albumen. Slaughter. house 
fat was used in Paris for olive oil. It is said that 
one firm in Paris made daily 132,000 callons of this sweet 
mixture. It is not probable that our milkmen will try the ex- 
periment; the stuff would be found out too speedily, 


A compliment to a Scotch pastor was thus neatly expressed 
by one of his flock :—‘‘I like the sermons that bejumble the 
judgment and confound the sense; od, sir, I never saw ane 
that could come up to yoursel’ at that.” 


The servants in the bathing establishmentstof Ramsgate are 
spoken of as sousemaids, 


We are told of a Sybaritan idea that has bsen suceasssfally 
carried out—namely, to have the portraits in oil of the guests 
atadinner party hung round the room as a surprise. The 
pictures were quick, and of course not too Rembrandt-like re- 
sults of photographs previously obtained. The frames were, 
at least, superb. 


When a Bridgewater deacon nudged a sleeping stranger 
with the contribution-box the other Sunday, that individual 
awoke to acknowledge the attention, but went off again, softly 
protesting that ‘‘ he didn’t smoke.” 


The following was picked up :— 


‘* My eyes with tears is red and dim, 
Cause he loves she and I loves him, 
But they'll be better by-and-by, 
When ske cuts him and he loves I.” 


It is said that recently a sporting clerk handed the wrong 
paper to the curate to announce the singing of a new anthem. 
The unfortunate occurrence commenced this :—* Jerry ;” 
when feeling annoyed at the leader of the choir for writing so 
brief and irreverently, the curate added, ‘‘ The words of the 
anthem are from the book of Jeremiah.!’ With another 
glance at the paper, he proceeded hurriedly in the menner of 
ope wanting to get rapidly through some formal business— 
‘© *3 to 1 taken’—ahem! From the 2nd to the 3rd verses are 
taken. ‘Fifth heat, 25 yards start’—ahem !”"’ Fortunately for 
the reverend gentleman, at that moment the choir started with 
2 grand burst, and he sank to bis seat utterly appalled by the 
discovery that his unlucky clerk had handed to him a wrong 
paper, and instead of the words of the anthem he had been 
announcing toa remarkably attentive congregation several of 
the particulars connected with a forthcoming race, in which 
one of the competitors was the clerk’s dog Jerry. 


Here is a neat sample of a personal item from alocal journal 
in India: ‘‘ We are very glad to learn that the mutriage of 
Mr. Rughoonathdas Madhowdas, a Kupola Bunia merchant of 
| Bombay, with Dhuncoorbal, the daughter of Shet Godhurdas 

Mooundas, and the widow of Luchmichand Dhurumaay, was 
tpelebrated at Ohinchpoogly,"’ Sie 
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Note for Darwin: In time the mulberry-tree becomes a silk 


gown—and a silk gown becomes a woman. 


A quiet, elderly gentleman found himself one of four travel- 
The other three were ladies, who | 


lers in a railway carriage. 





House of Commons, is gazetted as Viscount Ossington. 


talked from the begenning to the end of the journey—kept | stone. 


up, in fact, so lengthened a conversation, that it was exactly 
When nearly at the terminus, the 
most voluble of the ladies expressed a hope to the = 
ao iv bo 
**T have been married ex-| good health. 


two hundred miles long. 


that the incessant colloquy bad not disturbed him. 
means, madam,” he said politely. 
actly five and thirty years.” 


A Paris street scene: ‘‘ Dear lady,” said a child exposing 
toy for sale, “buy this.” ‘* What is its price? 


An expedition reached Unyanyembe October 26, from Ogara, 


aj| which reported Stanley's arrival at Ogara, which is half the 
** Judge | distance between Unyanyembe and Ujiji. 


yourself, madame; I have eaten nothing to-day.” This is | is sent by Sutton, through the aid of Bivegush, whose messen- 
dramatic enough to make the fortune of three English dramas | ger left Unyanyembe four days after the arrival there of the 


of the present day. 


lili Unyanyembe to Zanzibar. 
Some one has suggested afuse for pretty girls—namely, that yany' E . 
they should be employed to take round the plates at churches that Stanley was dead. 


for charitable collections. 


A barber bas as his signboard a man’s face with a couplet 


from Goldsmith under the chin— 
** Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long.” 


expedition, from Ogara, and made the journey in 39 days from 
A rumor prevailed at Zanzibar 
Its origin cannot be ascertained, and 
the report is not credited. 
Mr. John Bright, M.P., has lately reappeared in pub- 
lic life. He wrote a letter on the 20th ult. to The O’Dono- 
ghue, M.P., wherein he said: ‘It is said some persons en- 
gaged in the canvass of the County of Kerry have spoken of 
me as an advocate of what is termed Home Rule iuIreland. I 


A sewing-machine has been made by unseen hands to} hope no one will venture to say anything so absurd and un- 


‘work quickly and well.” 


* On the work being arranged, the | true. ] ‘ ? \ auth 
spirits stitch along the entire length of the piece of calico which | county, I will feel obliged if you will contradict it. 


If it has been said by any one of any authority in the 
To have 


bas been placed for them.” ‘This is a useful application of spi- | two representative Legislative Assemblies or Parliaments 
ritualism, and it is to be hoped a shop will be opened for the |in the United Kingdom would, in my opinion, be an in- 


sale of the wachines well charged with spiritualism. 


tolerable mischief, and I think no sensible man can wish 


; “ ’ for two within the limits of the present United Kingdom who 
Some one who pretends to know, says—‘‘ Don’t talk about - : 
* going to work’ to win the efitetions-ef & woman ; it can’t be | 40e8 not wish the United Kingdom to become two or more 


done in that way. 
won't like you. 
by the bair. 
let her pull you out. Lend 


' nations entirely separate from each other. 
3. hye Z "2 & veh hye her po troubling you with this. It is no duty of mine to interfere 
If you are afraid to do oie in mane and|With your contest, but I do not wish to be misrepresented.” 

her money; borrow some from 


Excuse my 


The Anglo-American ‘Telegraph Company have notified that 


her. Make her believe that she has deeply wronged you, and | the decrease of insulation in the cables recently reported has 


then forgive her. 
given. 


Deeply wrong her, and don’t ask to be for- | been found to be in the land portion of the cables upon the 
In short, contrive to lay her under a lasting obliga- | Irish side, and that the faults can, in consequence, be repaired 


tion to you, or tolay yourself under a Jasting obligation to her. | without difficulty and at a moderate expense. 


It does not make the difference of a headless pin which, so far 


as concerns the result,” 
Right Association ? 


Is this right, ladies of the Woman's | ures in vy tio 





picious by fail- 
" j some of the prepared quills 
which he had purchased at a respectable druggist’s to careful 


A London physician, rendered 
H H n hit ted 





An exchange spoke of an eminent citizen as ‘‘a noble old | microscopic examination, and found that instead of vaccine 
burgher, proudly loving his native State ;” which neat little | virus on the quills, there was only a little starch, with traces 


compliment came from the compositor’s hand reading, ‘a| of saliva. 


nobby old burglar, prowling around in a naked state.” 


A doctor lately informed his friends in a large company that 


he had been eight days in the country. 


what terms ?” 


than the week before !’” 


The Liquor Controversy—'Spectable Citizen: Ish my 


’ 


opi'ion thish 
Why should I 


The wretch who manufactured them should have 
been shut up for life in a small-pox hospital. 


The London Lancet says that the new bill on contagious 


‘* Yes,” said one of | diseases in England will be laid before the House of Commons 
the party; ‘‘it has been announced in the newspaper.” ‘‘ Ah!” | immediately after the openirg of Parliament. 
said the doctor, stretching his neck importantly, ‘‘ pray in 


The first clause 
of the bill will repeal all existing legislation on the subject. 


** Well, as well as I can remember, in the fol- | ‘The new act will consequently be very full, if not exhaustive 
lowing :—** There were last week seventy-seven deaths less 


in its provisions, and a large part of it will not, it is antici- 
pated, provoke much opposition. 


James Pettengall, who is charged with the manslaughter of 


missive bill ’sh vexash’ious measure, (hic), | his wife by pushing her under the wheels of a brewer's dray 
e d’prived of nesh-sh-ary r'freshment, ‘cause |on London Bridge, was again brought up before the Lord 


another party bhasu’t—can’t—doesn’t—know when he’sh had Mayor at the Mansion House on tke 22d. Mrs. Nicholls, the 





enough? Shtan’ up, ol man! 


Conservation of Tissue— | wife of a tailor at Grimsby, stated that on the 31st of October 


Uncle: Well, Tommy, you ses I’m back; are you ready ? | (the day after the occurrence) the prisoner, who had been pre- 
What have I to pay for, miss? Miss: Three buns, four sponge | viously — with her aunt, went to his house there, and said 
a 
a 


cakes, two sandwiches, one jelly, five tarts, and-— Uncle; | that he had 


Good gracious, boy! 


Are you not ill? 
but I'm thirsty. 





O, nonsense! 
mem ? 
it’s a cheese !—Punch. 


——$ $< ——____—. 


OF THE 


NEWS WEEK. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Tommy : No, uncle ; | had obtained | pp her he i 
Here be 'T'ruths—Mistress: Bring some | bad not done it there; that on arriving in London he tried to 
more bread, Martha. Maid: There's nane, mem, Mistress: 





id up his wife for two or three months; that he 
hh 





to split her head open, but that he 


throw her under an omnibus in Oxford street, but the wheels 


I saw a loaf in the pantry. Maid: Did ye, | did not go over her; that on London Bridge he gave her a 
I'm thinking it’s time ye were getting specs, then, for | Severe push and she reeled under a brewer's dray while he fell 


the other way, to make people believe it was an accident ; and 
that he had since shaved off his whiskers and moustache. He 
took the name of *‘E. J. Smith,” and went on to Sheffield. 
The Lord Mayor committed him to Newgate for trial. 

Dr. Lankester held an inquest on the 20th ult. respecting 
the death of the Hon. Gowran Charles Vernon, the Recorder 
of Lincoln, and second son of Lord Lyveden. The d 


The Right Hon. John Evelyn Dennison, late Speaker of the 


Five thousand pounds have been subscribed to help defray 
the expense of the proposed es pedition in search of Dr. Living- 


Advices from Zanzibar ef December 16 are at hand. News 
had been received of Stanley and his party to September 30. 
He was at Ogara, in the dominions of the native chief Torka, 
20 days’ march from Unyanyembe, and was reported to be in 
He left Unyanyembe, August 30, for Ogara. 


This intelligence 


A strange affair occurred on the North British railway, be- 
tween Berwick and Edinburgh, one night recently. A goods 
train which left Berwick for Edinburgh had two guards in one 
van. The guards quarrelled, and when about a mile and a 
half south of Grant’s House station, the first guard, John 
Douglas, knocked off the hat of the second guard, Andrew 
Bennet. Although the train was running rapidly, Bennet 
jumped out for his hat. Douglas signalled for the driver to 
stop, and also leaped from his van. When the train was 
brought to a stand, the fireman went back to look for the 
guards, but could not see them, and the train went on. 
While the train was at Grant's House station Bennet walked 
up to it, carrying Douglas’s lamp. He could not say where 
his own lamp was. He said that he had left Douglas on the 
road, and that he would not come on unless the train went 
back for him. The train went back, but Douglas could not 
be found at the place where Bennet said he had left him. His 
body was afterwards found at a little distance from the spot. 
He had been run over bya train, and his head was severed 
from his body. Bennet is in custody. 


IRELAND. 


In the county Kerry the canvass for the vacant seat was un- 
pleasantly exciting. The other day, Mr. Dease, the Liberal 
candidate, was attacked in the town of Castleisland, Kerry, by 
a large crowd, who knocked him down, broke several of his 
ribs, and left him insensible. Archdeacon O'Connell and Dr. 
O'Connell, friends of the candidate, were also severely beaten. 
Five men have been itted at the assizes for the assault. 
While the prisoners were being removed to Tralee jail a crowd 
assembled, evidently with the intention of rescuing them, and 
the constabulary were obliged to keep them off with the bay- 
onet. Large numbers of soldiers had been sent into the 
county to prevent riot at the polling places. An allegation 
having been made in the course of this canvass that Mr. Bright 
was in favor of Home Rule, the right honorable gentleman has 
written a letter to The O'Donoghue, in which he contra- 
dicts the report as ‘“‘absurd and untrue.” 

A telegram states that Blennerhasset, the Home Rule can- 
didate, has been elected to the House of Commons for Kerry. 
Petitions have been presented to Parliament contesting the 
seat of Mr. Nolan, just elected to the House from Galway. 
The trial of Kelly, for firing on a policeman, terminated in 
conviction, and the prisoner has been sentenced to 15 years 
imprisonment at hard labor. 





THE CONTINENT. 
A movement is in progress in the Assembly to make Thiers 
President for life, and renew the Assembly by annual elections. 
The propositions are reported to emanate from the Left 
Center. 
The Assembly has approved of the report of its Committee 
recommending amnesty to all Communists under the rank of 


commissioned officer, who have committed no offense under 
the common law. 


The Patrie says the Committee of the National Assembly, 
which is investigating the facts connected with the capitulation 
of the French fortifications and armies during the recent war, 
a. ae, proof of Marshal Bazaine’s treachery to the Re- 
public. 

M. Rouher, the well-known French Imperialist, has issued 
an add to the elect of Corsica, in which he describes 
the political position of France as one of uncertainty, obscurity, 
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and continual alarm. He says that the supreme duty of all 
parties is to appeal respectfully to the national will, and to 
acknowledge the definite Government which it may create. 
M. Rouher, in conclusion, declares that his name is a symbel, 
and his candidature is that of a friend of exile and misfortune. 
This address is represented by the Bonapartist organ L’ Ordre 
as a great event, which cannot fail to produce a tremendous 
sensation, not only in France, but in Europe. In the opinion 
of the same paper, the success of M. Rouher will be a turning 
point in the history of France. 


M. de Remusat at the sitting of the Committee on the Treaty 





gentleman, who was forty-seven years of age, for some time 


The English papers have, throughout the week, been discus- past had complained of pains in his head. On Monday, the 


sing the Washington Treaty, 


15th ult., he went out for a walk with his wife, and on his 


i ith a fi i 
The Prince of Wales is at Osborne with the Queen and alee Be OS SEED EE OED Sie Sly eae aan, 


me:ubers of the royal family. 


It is stated that the thanksgiving service for the recovery 
of the Prince of Wales, which is to be held at St. Paul's at 
the end of February, will be rendered as grand and imposing 

The service is to take place under 
the dome, and seats will be provided for her Majesty, the 
Royal Family, the members of the ge al ~ tershire, lately. A publican named Joseph Bailey was return- 

ad a 


as the occasion demands, 


authorities, and other distinguished persons, 


Four medical men attended him, but in consequence of the 


death. No post-mortem examination took place. The coro 
ner said that he had read letters from Lord Rokeby and others, 
and there was no doubt that the deceased had died from natu- 
ral causes, and the jury returned a verdict to that effect. 


A singular accident happened at Market Bosworth, Leices- 


the mayors of the principal towns in the United Kingdom are Sng Ruse Sineteaene Tiss SD 6 Caney se eek Seng the 


to be invited. 


The cathedral authorities will give up the ong a Spee Tt oe hee ate eee 6 Senne ane 
buildings for the day to the Lord Chamberlain, under whose F 


The edge of the cart fell upon the man's 


~ : © | throat, and, being unable to move, he was suffocated. The 
superintendence all the arrangements will be made. It is body was not found until some hours afterwards, 
proposed to open the choir—at present closed for alterations 


and decorations—as far as the bishop's throne, and to reserve . 
that portion for her Majesty aud the State officers in atten- mond fields to the middle of D “ean , each 
The space from the west door to the choir will be weighing over 1 000 carats, were said to have been found, but 


dance. 


By the Cape mail we have news from the South African dia- 
h Two di a. eac 





covered with crimson cloth, and the canons, clergy, choirmen the report was disbelieved. Sickness prevailed to a large ex- 


and choristers are to wear crimson scarfs and white gloves, as tent at the fields, and the deaths were numerous. 


The value 


‘wi : f diamonds exported during the year from South Afiica had 
upon the ceremony observed at the thanksgiving appointed by | ° = peste “ 
George ILL, and at the coronation of Queen Victoria in West. been estimated at a million and a half sterling. 


minster Abbey. 


With the exception of the immediate line of 
procession, the space in the aisles and under the dome will be 





of the House of Commons, we (7imes) understand it is very 
thrown open for the accommodation of the ticket-holders, 


who will probably number about 20,000, 


Mr. John Goss will write the music to the ‘Te Deum” to be | since, trials were made with the Whitehead Fish Torpedo. 


performed during the service, besides a new special anthem | under conditions entered into between the inventor and the 
Government of his country thet, if the torpedo proved to be 
as effective upon trial as it was asserted to be by its 
inventor, the latter should receive the sum of £15,000, the 
Government obtaining the right to the use of the torpedo as part 
Upon its trial the torpedo exbib- 
ited powers exceeding those which had been claimed for it by 
its inventor, and he received from the Government the sum 
As it is to further test the torpedo as a new 
form of sea artillery that the new vessel will be constructed, 
we may presume that she will, as a test vessel, be of very limi- 
ted dimensions. The facts of the great success which attended 
the trials of this wrpedo, that the Government has paid so 
arge a sum for it, and that the Admiralty are about to con- 
struct a vessel to test its merits as a new form of submarine 
artillery for our fleets, would appear to indicate that little or 
The | 2o doubt is entertained of its successful application. 


appropriate to the occasion. 


In the House of Lords on Monday evening, the Duke of Ar- 
yll announced that the Government has received official in- 
anette of the assassination of the Governor-General of 
India, the Earl of Mayo; and, with several other Lords, pro- | of the national armament. 
nounced enlogies on the deceased. In the House of Commons 
Mr. Gladstone stated that on the evening of the Sth inst,, the 
Earl of Mayo was stabbed by a Mohammedan convict, and, | greed upon. 
The Premier pro- 
ceeded to express the regret the whole country would feel at the 
sudden death of this distinguished statesman; and was fol- 
lowed by Mr. Disraeli, who referred to the great public ser- 
vices of the deceased in terms of the highest praise. ke |! 
assassination of the Earl causes intense excitement throughout 
In Caleutta and Bombay the murder is the universal 


soon after receiving his wounds, expired. 


India, 
theme of conversation, and all busi is susp 
assassin has been tried and sentenced to be hanged. 





“In the House of Commons, on the 9th, the Right Hon. 


Heary Bouverie Brand, the Ministerial lidat lect 


The small-pox is pr pidemic at Edinburgh. 
. Dispatches from Teheran state that the famine 








e, Was 
Speaker without opposition. : 





daily. 


suddenness of the death they declined to give a certificate of 


When the Navy Estimates for 1872-3 are laid upon the table 


probable that they will be found to contain provision for the 
An endeavor will be | construction of a vessel the armament of which will consist of 
made to have the new organ completed by the appointed day. | torpedo artillery carried beiow the water line. Some time 


ce, stated that for the last seven months he had 
carried on negotiations with England, and that England was 
ready to agree to modifications of the treaty. It was necessary 
to give notice of withdrawal from the treaty, only in order to 
enable the two Governments to make these modifications, 
which would not constitute a return to protection, but’ merely 
the establishment of a system of reciprocity. The debate is 
said to have been ‘‘stormy.” 


A fearful accident happened on January 24th on the railway 
from Nice to Marseilles. ‘The heavy: rains had caused a moun- 
tain torrent to overflow the railway bridge, and carried itaway. 
The station-master at Antibes was prevented by the torrent 
from communicating with the train, which came on at full 
speed and dashed into the chasm below. ‘The stoker, driver, 
and four passengers were drowned, and about seven wounded. 
Diving bells had to be used to recover the bodies. 

The Franco-German Postal Convention has been signed by 
both Governments, 


The provisions of the treaties of peace between France and 
Germany constitute a very serious obstacle to the consumma- 
tion of the plan, conceived in France, of procuring the total 
evacuation of French soil by the Germans through the popu- 
lar subscription of money to pay off the iustallments of the 
indemnity still due to Germany. The six departments of 
Marne, Ardennes, Haute Marne, Meuse, Vosges, and Meurthe 
are still occupied by the German troops by virtue of Art. 3 of 
the Versailles preliminary Treaty of Peace, confirmed by the 
7th article of the Definitive Peace concluded at Frankfort-on- 
the-Main. Thus it is provided that these departments shall be 
occupied as a security for the payment of the last $600,000,000 
of the indemnity, which is made payable on the 2d of March, 
1874. By these provisions it is at the option of the German 
Government whether or not they will accept this sum of 
money before the time when it becomes due ; and, at present, 
they seem disposed to regard the occupation of the six depart- 
ments as necessary, in a military point of view, to secure 
themselves from the possibility of schemes being formed in 
France for future hostilities against Germany. 

In the Diet, February 9th, during the debate on an educa- 
tion bill, Prince Bismarck said the Government was disposed 
to propitiate the Roman Catholics; but its patience was ex- 
hausted. He announced it as the policy of Prussia hereafter 
to Germanize the Polish schools, as France had Gallicized 

















: in Persia 
continues with unabated fury, and many persons are dying 


those of Alsace and Lorraine. 


Agitations against the Spanish Government are reported in 
the Provinces of Valencia and Andalusia. 

_ The Spanish Government invites tenders for the construc- 
tion and laying of a telegraph cable between Spain and the 
Canaries, to be extended to some Spanish possessions in 
America, 

An earthquake occurred in Lisbon on the 12th. The shock, 
however, was slight, and no serious damage is reported. 
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THE ALBION. 

















NEW YORK BANKERS. 


of the half million excess of the Chinese in- 






































| demnity to founding an American college at 




























has been caused by drifting and not by falling 
snow. Three winters ago a blockade occurred 
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Western Union... — @0%  68,q@ — | like a staple government, may be relied upon there be any, by the passengers on this road | Harlem. - (ooo j--e--0---200 verses) MR | tay 
Se - — @ = %3%@ 4 | to repair the wastes and losses of war ina The road is now Open from Omaha to Lara | soliet &'Unicago.. | ae | oe 
1, 8. Express tres 2 @ wig GF @ 67's | much shorter space of time than rene. | Hie, distance 572 miles, and from Washaki to j Hinvis Central.) at © 
press............ 4 @ bg = BK 64 1 has gene + - ae 
wave . Gouep O” — jeBmae og | Fally been allotted tu them. Ogden, distance 228 miles. The obstruc- | Lake Shore & Michigan Southern...| 0% | 
eit seleamabiaal ; , tions are between Laramie and Washaki, | Marit & Cincin. Ist preferred... .. . 
dminist = sme he ren, by the culpable mal- The steamer Colorado, sunk in the Mersey, | embracing the divide of the continent, being Michigan Conted.....°- aw 118) ee 
: agg of two or three savings insti- registered 1990 tons and was four years old. | only seventeen miles. There are now seven | Milwaukee & St. a. 5544 5B 
utions in this city, the entire system is put | She was built at Newcastle, England, in 1867,| West-bound passenger trains detained near ,do preferred... = 75} 
upon its trial, it Secomes necessary to exa-|for the Liverpool and Great Western Com- | Separation, which is twenty-nine miles dis- New Maven & ti rtford 107" 7% 
mine with all due caution the annual state- | pany. She was 340 feet long, of iron, and | tant from the western bounc ary of the block- ow dereey.... 1 RR eh ES “idl il 
ments issued by the different banks. The | her hull was divided into five compartments. | ade, and there are two East-bound passenger | N- ¥; Central & Hudson Kiver...... ‘ig | 
Excelsior presents its assets and liabilities in | At last advices she had been abandoned to | trains at Green River, waiting until the West- ” 8 rip Certificate...... ..] Ys | “oar 
ee a showin deposits of almost a the underwriters. The Colorado was valued | bound trairs shall pass the blockade. At 
mil ion, with a net surplus of $14,435, while | at £70,000, and was insured in English offices | various points along the road there are 800 Coal Stocks 
estimating its bonds at their market value, | for some £50,000. West-bound cars of freight, and about 200 ; } 
and allowing a fair margin for decreased ‘ cars of freight East-bound ’ “| American Coal Co......... 43 
ralue in fixtures and furniture. We have Tue Union Paciric Rarroap.—tThe fol- . Cumberland Coal and fron Co re | 
or ee —— — present executive at the history and condition | Direct communication between Norway Peamappeeats yaaa 19 | 1:03 
officers the Excelsior will, in each succeeding 1e Union Pacific snow blockade is furnish- | and the United States will be opened on the | Spring Mountain Coal “al 
year, enlist still more the public confidence ed by that company : first of April by a line of new Norwegian | , 
Sa thn: fasion nine on the Union Pacific | steamers. Hitherto immigrants have come —— \ 
‘ ; i in ese ‘ y sngle > is . 
Phe Genete Weskid Cemmstiee hove ve-|Qumen o2 ring. a mga ~cme g by way of England or Hamburg, but this slain 
ported in favor of doubling Pacific steamship | with wt Mn ag ins. Since that time, | new and direct route will be more convenient, | atlantic Mail....................... 
service at the existing monthly rate, with a | si i intervals, there has been a succes-| and save them both time and expense. The | Boston Water Power..............2. ae She 
iso th : , sion of snow and wind storms of great vio- | new steamers which are to ply between Nor- | Canton Co... oe... eee ceee eee ee ee 80% | *... 
neh t pi hereafter ogee ay |lence. The greatest depth of falling snow on| way and New York, have a tonnage of 2500 | {fais Express... 93%. | “Oty 
a of 4, ons or more. is action, | the line of the road across tl in i ; Y 1 3 an ir sow Ry dh oe oe 
toe ath E ss the mot ‘ ; + ie 
concurrent with the probable appropriation | fifty-fourinches. But the detention a Gale — ee ee _ | 
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ST. JOSEPH AND (DENVER CITY 


Railroad Company’s 
FIRST MORTCACE 
SLNILING FUND 
LAND CRANT BONDS, 


| 
Bearine Erout pen Cenv. (8 p. ¢,) INTEREST, | 


PAYABLE IN GOLD, 


'FREE oF SaE« 
Anp in DeNomINatIons or $1,000, $500 anD 
$100, can be obtained from the undersigned, 
or though the principal banks and bankers 
throughout the United States. 

The attractive features of these Securities 
are recognised in the tact that, although they 
have been but a short time on the market, 


| 


they are nearly all absorbed, and but a small 
amount are now for sale. 

They combine a perfect security with a libe- 
This interest account is | 





ral rate of interest. 

made light for, and easily borne by the Com- | 
pany through the operation of the Sinking | 
Fund created from sales of the Company’s land, 
which in many cases draw interest at the rate 
of ten (10) per cent. per annum, The security 
behind them is ample in every particular, as 
they constitute a first and only mortgage on a 
trunk line of railroad which will soon connect 
the city of St. Joseph, Mo. (an important rail- 
way centre), with the Union Pacific Railroad 





at Fort Kearney, materially shortening the 
distance between the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts. In addition to this the bonds have a | 
further security in the fact that there is included | 
in the Mortgage the Company's maguificent | 
Lands, amounting to 1,500,000 acres, known to 
be among the best in the United States. The 
Mortgage indenture prohibits the sale of these | 
Lands at less than Four (4) Dollars per acre, | 
and payable to the Trustees under the Mort- | 
gage, for the clear and express purpose of re- 
tiring these Bonds. The amount thus rea ized 
exceeds the entire amount of Bonds which can 
be issued, aud leaves the road, property and | 
ranchises free. 
The bonds have thirty years to run, with in- 
terest at Eight Per Cent., Freeof Tax, payable 


February and August in each year. | 





Both principal and interest are payable in | 
gold. 

'The principal in New York. The interest in 
sither New York, London or Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, at the option of the holder, without no- 
tice and in the gold currency of the country in 
which they are presented. They are coupons 
or registered. 

Trustees—Farmers’ Loan aud Trust Com- 
pany. 

The present price of these Bonds is 97} and 


| 
Office of the United States Branch, 40 & 42) 


(QUEEN FIRE INSURANCE COMP’Y, 





IMPERIAL FIRE INS. CO., | AGENCY OF THE 


‘Bank of British North America, 


No. 48 Wall St. 
| COMMERCIAL CREDITS 


| Issued for use in Europe, China and Japan, the East 
{and West Indies, and South America. Also Circular 
| Letters of Credit for Travellers available in all parts of 
| the world. 

Demand and Time Bills of Exchange, payable in 


LONDON 


EsTABLISHED.......... .. ..1803 





Paid up Capital and Accumulated Funds, 
Eight Million Dollars in Gold. 


| rates; also Cable Transfers. Demand Drafts on Scot. | 
land and Ireland, also on Canada, British Columbia | 
and San Francisco. Bills collected, and other Banking 


business transacted. 
JOHN PATON,  ieeiien 
ARCH. McKINLAY s*8°"ts- 


Pine Street. 


E. W. CROWELL, Resipent MaNnaceEr. 
JOSEPil B. ST. JOHN, Assistant MANAGER. | 





LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


FE. M. Arcuipa.p, H.B.M. Consun, Chairman. | 
A. A. Low, of A. A. Low & Bros. 

m, >. JAFFRAY, of E. 8S. Jafiray & Co. 

Ricwarp Irvin, of Richard Irvin & Co. 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
DPavip SALomon, No. 11 West 38th Street. | H 
5. Boouman demmeven, of J. Boorman Johnston & And Letters of Credit 


Co. For | 
Jas. STUART, of J. & J. Stuart. z 1 
TRAVELLERS, | 

AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OP THE WORLD ISSUED BY | 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| - 


Sa ; ‘coal 

OF LIVERPOOL AND LONDON. | 

CaprraL, £2,000,000 STERLING. | MORTON, BLISS & co., | 
ASSETS IN THIS COUNTRY: | 


P . CIRCULAR NOTES 
Deposited with Insurance Depart- 4 


(Issued and paid free of Commission) | 


s of various States.......... 375,é 
nina tee *3000)| AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR | 
Cash in Bank and other Assets .... 95,976 oe | 
queens ALSO, | 
OO edie tieisiertn ee aus arin Raw $701,276 Commercial Credits, 


Available in all parts of the world on 


TRUSTEES IN NEW YORK: MORTON, ROSE & CO., 


SHEPHERD Knarvyp, Wtroatam H. Macy, 


Pres't Mechanics’ Bank. —_ Pres't Leather Manuf. Bk. LONDON. 
James M. Morrison, sicmianaraieds _ EE ee 
President Manhattan Bank. - i 
ee WALKER, ANDREWS & CO., 
DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK: 
Samvue.L D. Bascock, Martin Bates, BANKERS, 


ARCHIBALD BAXTER, 

WitiiaM H. Gurion, 

SHEPHERD KNapp, H. F. SPAULDING, 

JosEPH STUART, F. H.N. Wauirrne, 
GEo. ADLARD. 

Office, PARK BANK BUILDING, 
Nos. 214 and 216 Broadway, N. Y. 
WM. H. ROSS, Manager. 


H. B. CLariry, 
J. B. Jounsron, 


No. 14 Wall St., New York. 
ANDREWS & C0O., Paris. 


Sterling Exchange and Travellers’ and Commercial 
Credits, on UNION BANK OF LONDON. 
Franc do. on Paris House. 


Bonds, Stocks and Gold bought and sold on com- 
mission. 


‘ ees : Loans negotiated. 
. ‘ Deposits ived at interest. 
Fire and Life Insurance. vicsehnpbiina cine Rinne 
. ieee Piha ces 
Royal insurance Comp’y Gentine tense 
OF LIVERPPOOL AND LONDON. 
OFFICE No. 56 WALL St, OF 
OPPOSITE HANOVER 8t. 
Paid up Capital and Surplus,. .. .. . 3900000, HENRY CLEWS & CO. >| 
Invested in the United States,....... 
LOSSES ADJUSTED IN NEW YORK AND 
PROMPTLY PAID. 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
Wm. C. PIcKERSGILL H. peB. Rovrs. 





No. 32 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


| DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS can be opened with us in | 
N z | either Currency or Coin, subject to check without no- | 
ae Seer. tice. Four per cent. interest will be allowed upon all | 
BENJAMIN B. SHERMAN. Royat PuEtrs. "| daily balances. Checks upon us pass through the | 
| 





GEORGE MOKE. W. Butter Duncan. | Clearing house as if drawn upon any city bank. 
A. B. McDONALD, Agent. 


x We issue Circular Letters of Credit for travellers, 
Epmunp Hurry, Surveyor. 


| available in all parts of the world; also Commercial 


| 
| Credits. We make telegraphic transfers of money to | 








AGENCY : - 
— foreign banking business. 
ETNA INS. C0., HARTFORD. We draw Bills of Exchange in sums of £1 upwarés | Amount reserved for Rein- 
CASH CAPITAL, $3,000,000.00 on 
ASSETS, - - - 6.047,378.07 Scbencadinee. 


’ 
Messrs. Clews Habicht & Co , ¢ London. 
The Provincial Bank of Ireland, Dublin, and branches. 


ASSETS AFTER PAYMENT OF CHICAGO LOSSES 
OVER $4,000,000. 
New York, October 11th, 1871. 

The losses of this Company in Chicago are | branches. 
less than Two Million Dollars, leaving an 
Entire Capital of $3,000,000, with surplus of | en demand or at fixed date, bearing interest, and avail 
over $1,000,000. The £tna continues to | able at all money centres. 
offer the best security, as in all time past. Orders executed for Governments and other invest- 

ty, ’ 


: eurities, also Gold and Exchange. 
Policies issued and losses promptly paid at | ™C™t Securities, iso Gold and Exchange. — 
this office Advances made to our dealers at all times on ap- 


an r proved collaterals at market rates of interest. 
JAS. A. ALEXAN =o — ‘ Collections made in any part of the world. 
p a rect. 








accrued interest in currency, from August 15, 
1871. But they are receivable at par and ac- 
crued interest in payment for lands sold by the 
Company. ‘The right is reserved to advance 
he present selling price without notice. 

Maps, circulars, documents, and full infor- 
mation furnished on application. 

Though acting as agents for the sale of this 
loan, our firm buy and sell in their regular 
dusiness the bonds of the St. Joseph and Den- 
ver City Railroad Company, those of the 
Eastern Division eight per cent. (8s), recently 
placed by us at 974, being now quoted from 


WL} fo 1024 und ucerued interest. 


TANNER & CO. 
Bankers. 
No. 1) WALL STREEY, 


[CASH CAPITAL, .. «<2... $1,000,000 | A.C. KAUFFMAN, 


| ASSETS AFTER PAYING LOSS- _ | BANKER 
38 AT CHICAGO....... eee 


| and Dealer in Southern Securities, 
Charleston, S. C. 


THE NIAGARA 
| FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
| HAS REMOVED 


From No. 12 Wall Street 

TO NO. 201 BROADWAY, 
Between Dey and Fulton Streets. 

H. A. HOWE, President. 

P. NOTMAN, Vice-President and Secretary. 


New York, Nov. 15, 1871. 





| 
| ge Uncurrent Bank Notes, Bonps, Stocks, 
Cor, Lanp WARRANTS, Excuanee, &c., &c., Bought 
| and Sold. : a3 s 
Orders for Investment Securities Carefully Exe- 


Collections of DIVIDENDS, COUPONS, 
NOTES, DRAFTS, &c., &c., made upon all points 
and remitted for promptly. : 

z CORRESPONDENT: of this house. may rely 
| upon having their business attended to with fidelity 
| and des teh. 


° 
a 
= 





| 
| 


; ‘ 

_ The Liverpool & Lon- 
don &¥ Globe lus. Co. 

i es NO, 45 MAIDEN LANE, 

(As sets Gold, 5 29,000,000 | Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers of 


| ve in the Patent Spring Back Account Books. 
| All kinds of first-class Stationery, Writing Papers 
| 


New York CoRREsPONDENTs: HENRY CLEWS 


& CO. KOUNTZE BROTHERS. 


| Francis & Loutrel. 


United States, 3,000,00c> | pesks, Portfolios, “Scrap, Books Expose Baoks, 


45 William St 


c., &e. 
ie keep everything in our ine, end soll at lowest 
pricos§ 


| 
any desired point, and transact every description of | | 

| 

} 


The Nationa Bank of Scotland, Edinburgh and | 


We issue CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT payable 


| Diaries, Pocket Cutlery, Cards, Chessmen, Walicis, | 


TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OFFICE: 


NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY. 


London and elsewhere, bought and sold at current | 


JANUARY 1, 1872. 
Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan 1, 1871. $15,676,697 96 
RECEIPTS: 
Premiums and Annuities .. $6,031,879 33 
c- 


Interest received and 
crued, including premium 


on gold, ete. 220. .... 2... 1,119,416 57— 7,181,295 89 * 


$22,957,393 85 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


Losses by death . .........$1,318,958 08 
Purchased, surrendered, and 
cancelled policies ........ 1,105,854 64 
Life annuitics, matured en- 
dowments, and reinsur- 
Seer etis 38,820 35 
Dividends to policy-holders 849,678 43 
Commissions, brokerages, 
and agency expenses ... 303,867 73 
Advertising anc physicians’ 
MD aki eubhanascae. verre 96,567 35 
Taxes, office and law ex- 
penses, salaries, printing, 
revenue stamps, etc. ... 253,899 91— 4,167,646 49 
$18,689,747 36 
ASSETS: 


Cash in Trust Co.,in Bank, 
and on hand............. $1,345,002 15 
Invested in United States, 
New York State,and other 
stocks (market value, $4,- 
751,182 88) cost... . - 
Invested in New York City 
nks Stock(marketvalue 
$45,425), cost..... 00.0... 41,549 00 
Real Estate in the City of 
OW WOU. o00 sce ccncces 1,768, 174 14 
Bonds and Mortgagas (se- 
cured by reai estate val- 
ued at $20,000,000; build- 
ings thereon insured for 
over $8,00v.000, and the 
policies assigned to the 
Company as additional 
collateral security) ....... 
Loans on existing policies. 
(The reserve held by the 
Company on these same 
policies amount to$3,853,- 
980 21) .. 


4,618,752 43 





8,344,820 00 


Qaarterly and semi-annual 
premiums,due subsequent 
to January 1, :872 pace 

Premiums on existing poli- 
cies in hands of agents 
and in course of transmis- 
eee sse-see... 800,835 78 

Amounts due from Agents 48,839 61 

Interest accrued to January 
1, age : Aeebee 77,046 14. 18,639,747 30 

Add— 


Excess. of market value of 
securities over cost 


600,561 17 


114,021 10 
$18,803,768 70 
APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 

“Thao tene 


Mes skkteesdexencaveonss $212,890 00 
Amount of Reported Losses 


Cash Assets, Jan. 1, 1872. 


awaiting proof, &c.. 127,900 00 
| surance on existing Poli- 
cies, insuring $112, +50,- 
| 5 80, participating in- 
surance (at 4 per cent. 
Carlisle net premium) &1,- 
| 004,733 65, non-participa- 
| ting(at 5 per cent.Carlisle 
net premium).... ....... 16,841,177 21 
| Balance of Return Premi- 
um, 1871, payable during 
the year, 1872 133,667 12—17,315.634 33 


veeeeeees $1,488,134 43 





| 
| Divisible a, ce a Ee 


_ During the year 8,908 Policies have been issued, 
| insuring $24,603,305 84. 
| 
| _From the undivided surplus of ONE MILLION, 
| FOUR HUNDRED AND EIGHTY-EIGHT THOUS. 
| AND, ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-FOUR DOL- 
} LARS and FORTY-THREE CENTS, the Boardof Trus- 





_ | tees have declared a DIVIDEND, available on settle- 


| ment of next annual premium to each participating 

| policy pre ortioned to its ** contributioa to surplus. 
Dividends not used in settlement of premium will 

| be added to the policy. 
TRUSTEES. 

Morris Franklin, Pres. of the N.Y. Life Insurance Co. 
David Dows (D. Dows & Co., Flour Mer.) 20 South st. 
1. C. Kendall, (Mer.,) Union Bldgs, cor. Win & Pine. 

| Daniel S, Miiler, (late Dater, Miller & Co.), Grocers. 

| Henry K. Bogert (Bogert & Kneeland), 49 William st. 
SE TIIUD snsianccnnssmestine (Merchant), 20 South st. 

| W.H. ay (Appleton & Co., Pub’s), 549 &551 B’y 

| R. B. Collins (Collins & Bro., Stationers), 370 B dway. 

| William Barton..... -+:+-++++.-(Banker), 33 Wall st. 

Wm. A. Booth.........(Booth & Edgar), 100 Wall st. 

| George A. Osgood:.............(Banker), 35 Broad st. 

Henry Bowers...................(Banker), 36 Broad st. 

| C. L. Anthooy( Anthony & Hall. Dry G'ds),61 Leonard 

| Sanford Cobb (Pres. Eagle Fire Ins. Co.), 71 Wall st. 

Edward Martin (Cragin & Co., Provi's 400 W. 12th st. 
E. Hoyt(Hoyt, Spragues & Co., Dry G'ds) 100 Franklin 
H. B. Clafflin (H. B. Claflin & Co,, Dry Goods), cor. 

Church and Worth sts. 
| J. F. Seymour..... (J. F. Seymour & Co.), 78 Warren 
| Cornelius R. Bogert, M. D ........8 St. Mark's place 

William IH. Beers Vice Pres. of the N. Y. Life Ins Co 
| aaeeintiens 

MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 

WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vite Pres't and Actuary. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier, 
Pp. O'DELL, Supt. of Agencies 
COROLLIUS R. ROVERT, M.D 
GEORGE WILKES, M. D 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M. D., Assistant Medical Ex 


TUE ENGLISH AGENCY 
/H.S. HOMABR, 764 77 Cheapside, Londo; 


Medical Exam'rs 





























